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“CRYSTALLIZE THAT THOUGHT” 


The most successful enterprises are those which put 
ideas. “Crystal- 


to work the greatest number of good ideas 
says Opportunity to the man of 


lize that thought,” 
Crystallize that thought!” The command is 
“Miss it, and you miss me,” 


action. 


repeated again and again. 
says Opportunity. As a means of focusing ideas, and 


quickly putting them to work in a big way, the Mimeograph 


has no rival. It is the idea distributor, standing alone, rapid 
Its easy hourly output is many 


dependable, inexpensive. 
thousands of well printed letters, bulletins, instruction sheets 


or routine forms, together with outline drawings, if need be, 
quickly done in splendid duplication. Simple to operate with- 
in the privacy of the office, it stands ever as ready for the last 
minute job as for the day’s routine. Send to the A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, today for its free booklet, and you will 
learn something about how better to “crystallize that thought.” 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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A Grace 


When you make it possible for 
your friends to have access to 
real literature you pay a grace- 
fulcompliment. Thisattractive 
card means that both the giver 
and therecipient are interested 
in worthwhile reading. Itisa 
thoughtful 

gift indeod. 


‘ ET the immortal writers of 

yesterday and the leading 

writers of to-day carry your tribute 
of friendship: 


Locke—Dickens—Merrick—Chambers— 
Tarkington — Sienkiewicz — John 
Russell — R. W. Child — J. P. Jacobsen 
— Anatole France — F. Hopkinson 
Smith — Synge — Conrad — Hickman 
heocritus — Montaigne — du 
Maurier — Jack London — Owen John- 
son — Thomas Bailey Aldrich — S!ewart 
Edward White — Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart — Bunner — Ferber — Andreyev — 
John Fox, Jr. — Thackeray — A. S. 
Hardy — De Quincey — Kenneth Gra- 
hame — John Fleming Wilson 


The GOLDEN BOOK Magazine is a 
monthly selection from the whole werld 
library of things that are both interesting 
and worthwhile. 


eful Com. 


—ae 


It may be a piece of wisdom scratched on 
papyrus by an Egyptian 6,000 years ago; 
it may be a new story written last year; 
it may be a memorable saying picked from 
a newspaper or overheard somewhere; if 
it is alive, if it is worth re-reading, it 
belongs in this magazine—fiction, essays, 
poetry, history, adventure, character 
studies, bitsof philosophy, humor, epigrams. 


With such material to choose from, the 
magazine could not help being truly enter- 
taining. It is good reading—for five 
minutes, for an hour, for relaxing the 
slecpless mind after a hard day’s work. 


But it is a lot more than that. 


Hundreds of thousands of readers find in 
the GOLDEN BOOK the inspiration for 
which they have long felt the need. 


Send it to your friends this Christmas. 
The authors of this remarkable periodical 
are your guarantee that your choice will 
be a success. 
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1t will solve that 


vexing question 
oryour special friends 


Golden Book Dept. 211 
55 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed i: $3.00. Please send The 
Golden Book Magazine for one year to: 


Golden Book Dept. 211 
55 Fifth Avenuc 
‘New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed i; $3.00. Please send The 
Golden Book Magazine for one year to: 
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Golden Book Dept. 211 A 
55 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $3.00. Please send The 
Golden Book Magazine for one year to: 


Golden Book Dept. 211 B 
55 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed is $3.00. Please send The 
Golden Book Magazine for one year to: 


NN c0cee 4s (0 (sveseasaereee cus. 
Address.....+-+se++- 


Golden Book Dept. 211 
55 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $3.00. Please send The 
Golden Book Magazine for one year to: 
























































---which comes to you 
through the medium of 
your favorite barber shop, 
hotel stand or shoe stand. 
It definitely takes the place 
of muss and fuss; Hose 


gardProtection costs YOU, 
the customer, nothing. 


dts 


.»- the First Real 
Advance in the Art of 
Shining Shoes 


INCE TIME immemorial 

shoes have been shined just 
ONE way—the old way. Hose- 
gard sweeps aside tradition and 
places squarely before you, as 
the customer, your barber shop 
or shining stand, as the con- 
sumer, a new and better way of 

doing well an old job — 

shining shoes. 


ds 


...Hosegard Protection 


Costs You Nothing 
—Yet Saves You Money 


Hosegard Protection eliminates 
for all time the thought of the 
shoe shiner smearing your 
socks and, too, your shoes are 
completely cleaned and shined 
in one-half the usual time. 
Once you have experienced a 
“Hosegard Shine” you will 
never be satisfied to expect less. 


SOON - - AT THE 
BETTER SHOPS 


Throughout Americainthe 
better shops, Hosegard is 
becoming established. 
Soon the Hosegard Pro- 
tection signs will be every- 
where. Look for them. 


Insist upon Hosegard Proteétion! 


Hosegard ( *Orporauion 


LOS ANGELES 
U.S. A. 


P.S. f Should ‘spel jobber be unable to im- 

** ° mediately supply you wi h Hosegards 
write to us direct for full information. Ad- 
dress Hosegard Corporation, Commercial Ex- 
change Building, Los Angeles, Californis, 






























































































































Opinions 


Sirs: 

... On Dee. 8, we are to have an In- 
ternational debate here with the University 
of Sydney, Australia, on the question: 
“Resolved, that the Modern Press exercises 
a harmful influence on the Community.” 
Iowa State will uphold the negative. Since 
TimE is a weekly news-magazine* which 
attempts to assimilate and re-picture news 
from a wide variety of sources, your staT 
must be able to present some very definite 
conclusion about the effects of news, editor- 
ials and advertisements of the Press of 
the country. Would you mind, therefore, 
telling me briefly what this re-action is, 
and how the Time staff is guided in its 
own editorial policy? 

We have already had valuable replies 
from the editorial offices of the New York 
Times, the New York World, the New 
York Herald Tribune and several others. 
Your opinion will also be appreciated. 

Harotp F. HARDING 

Department of Public Speaking 

Iowa State College 

Ames, Iowa = 

TIME has no set of opinions to 
offer. Interested, it will report the 


debate under THE PRESS.—ED. 


Humor 


Sirs: 

I have been a regular reader of Time 
for several years, and although its abbrevi- 
ated form of all topics is commendable, and 
its editorial policy unique to the average 
man, still there is one feature absent from 
your pages that the majority of American 
magazines have. I am referring to humor. 
Aside from all the serious matter that you 
print, I am sure that a humorous column 
would be an added asset to Time, and I 
am herewith inclosing a sample copy of 
JEST AROUND THE CORNER, for con- 
sideration. It is submitted at your usual 


rates. 
LEON BLUMENFELD 
New York, N. Y. A; 
To the “majority of American 


magazines” TIME will leave the 
responsibility of supplying the U. S. 
with columns of humor. Extracts 


from “Jest Around the Corner’: 

“If all the brides put their first bis- 
cuits together we sure could build some 
fine roads.”’ 

“America’s chewing gum bill in the past 
year amounted to over $9,000,000, ex- 
elusive of the cost of gasoline necessary to 
remove it from trousers.” 

“A Dumb Dora from South Hoboken 
wants to know if a man who plays the 
piano by ear is an acrobat.’’—Ep. 


“No Predicament” 


Sirs: 

Time, Nov. 8 p. 35:— “The Stevenson 
Plan went into effect in Malay. States, 
Straits Settlements and Ceylon on Nov. 1, 
1919” 

This statement is erroneous. The Steven- 
son Act became effective Nov. 1, 1922... . 

Time, Nov. 8, p. 36:—‘In their predica- 
ment U. S. rubber manufacturers have five 
measures towards gaining some relief, etc.” 

There is no predicament now. The 
British have relaxed their Restriction meas- 
ure to such an extent that rubber prices 
will remain at an equitable average for 
some time. London stocks, once down to 
less than 6,000 tons, are over 40,000 tons. 
More rubber is afloat and in the hands of 
American manufacturers and brokers than 
for several years, and the rubber shortage, 
that a few months ago loomed as inescap- 
able, apparently has been shoved off for 
several years. Our consumption this year 
will be lower than had been anticipated, 
through drastic curtailment in production 
forced by heavy conservation of tires by 


*A mistake. TIME coined the word 
“newsmagazine,” and, although the word 
is now often used to describe any weekly 
dealing with current events, it is properly 
applicable only to Timz.—Eb. 
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motorists (this has meant big increases in 
tire repair business). The number of tires 
to be retailed this year will actually be less 
than the number retailed in all of 1925, in 
spite of the fact that there are more than 
4,000,000 more cars (using close to 20,- 
000,000 tires including dual rear equipment 
on buses, etc.), than there were last year. 
RALPH C. Bussy 
Editor, India Rubber & Tire Review 
Akron, Ohio 


As Schoolboys Know 


Sirs: 

I am inclosing herewith a clipping (say- 
ing that John Paul Jones said: “Don’t 
give up the ship!’’) taken from Time, 
Nov. 15. If the mistake is not apparent 
at once, I will give you the facts which 
any schoolboy or patriotic person knows 
without even consulting his memory. 

In the War of 1812, the American 
Frigate Chesapeake met the British Shan- 
non off Boston. In the course of the battle, 
Captain [James] Lawrence of the Ameri- 
ean Ship was mortally wounded, but called 
out to his men, “Don’t give up the ship! 
Keep the guns going! Fight her till she 
sinks!"”" The dying command of Lawrence 
has become an American battlecry which 
will never be forgotten. ... 

J. G. ATKINS 
Office of the Inspector of Machinery 
U. S. Navy 

Quincy, Mass. 

Subscriber Atkins is right. And 
on p. 40 appears another advertise- 
ment, with a picture of Capt. James 
Lawrence.—ED. 


Vulgarity 


Sirs: 

I do not know when our subscription to 
Time ends but I do not wish another 
number mailed to me. The utter vulgarity 
of your article about a trial for murder 
in New Jersey puts you in the class of 
periodicals which I do not care to read. 

F. S. H. HALL 
(Mrs. Keppele Hall) 
New York, N. Y. 


Brevity 


Sirs: 

As TIME appears to value brevity and 
conciseness, to esteem and pursue  ac- 
curacy, please use preventive rather than 
preventative (TIME, Oct. 25, p. 18, line 5). 

. GERARD HALLOCK 

Hallock School 

Great Barrington, Mass. 








Attention 


Sirs: 

I have continually boasted of Trmr’s fair- 
ness on matters touching various races, 
including Negroes. A number of my friends 
have subscribed to Time on that account. 
In Time, Nov. 8 p. 13, under NEGROES, 
do you think it the decent thing to do to 
refer to “hulking Nezresses and little pick- 
aninnies bestirred themselves” and “black 
paws ripped their clothing, tore at their 
hair’? 

I am not cancelling my subscription but 
I am calling your article to the attention 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 69 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, as well as certain 
other organizations in order to give pub- 
licity to what I consider a most preju- 


diced news article. 
Wiitson LOVETT 
President, First Standard Bank 
Louisville, Ky. 


(Continued on p. 4) 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 8, 1879. 
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A Greole, a Gorsican, =! 


Gy,)HEN MONSIEUR TASCHER pe ta PAGERIE, a successful 
planter of far-off Martinique, took his daughter Marie-Jos¢phe-Rose, 
called Joséphine, to Paris, her languid creole manner, voluptuous beauty, 

graceful litheness of figure, elegance of manner, quick intelligence, voice that 

charmed, and qualities of mind and heart fascinated the young aristocrat, 


Alexandre de Beauharnais; what must have seemed to M. de la Pagerie a 


most satisfactory marriage took place. 


He never could have guessed to 


what depths his daughter was to fall or what heights she would rise; or 
that, after a most romantic and stormy career, she was to wear the crown 


of France that a bloody revolution 
was to throw at the feet of a poor 
young Corsican lieutenant 

During the Revolution her husband 
was guillotined and she imprisoned. 
Her life saved by a lucky chance, 
and released, the young widow, car- 
ried away by the license of the times 
and the sensuality of her nature, un- 
folding her wings like a butterfly, 
became the gay leader of one of the 
gayest sets of the many giddy coteries 
in the luxurious and dissipated life that 
arose after the Reign of Terror. 

The young Corsican had now be- 
come a poor and rather obscure general 
whose energy, industry, military genius, 
power of calm calculation and self- 
control was to make him the ruler 
of Europe and the most universally 


known name in all history. He lost 


his self-control, however, when he met Madame de Beauharnais and fell madly in love with 


her. Rather awed by the elegance of her dress and station, captivated by her voice and 
grace of manner, dazzled by her beauty, and overcome by charms that the dress of the period 


scarcely concealed, his passion became almost a frenzy, and he became her infatuated slave. 


She at last consented to marry him. 


On the wedding ring was engraved “Au Destin.” 
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3 I like to read about Napoleon. 


Certainly the Corsican was one of the most 


interesting human beings who ever trod this earth, WARREN G. HARDING. 
LEP LEP LBP LEO LBP LBP LD ABO CED ABO DO OBO ADO PEO ABO ALD ADP LDP LLY LLY PLP LLP LO PLO PD 


osephine and 


P assionate Lovers 


The piquant and lovely Creole led the man of destiny 
apretty dance, but while she tormented her impecunious 
lover with her extravagances, she always felt that he was 
intruth the man of destiny. That she grew afterward to 
love him passionately and profoundly and that she was 
devotedly faithful to him (barring one early misstep 
during his absence in Egypt) is known beyond a doubt. 
At times the ever-present menance of divorce bred fear 
of him, but gratitude for the undreamed of grandeur to 
which he had raised her filled her heart to the end, 


7 . . mJ . . 
Their Pecutiar Fascination 

_Josephine and Napoleon—an emperor and an empress 
risen from the people—while living, were the centre of 
interest of the world. ‘To-day, though dead over a hune 
dred years, they still exercise over millions a peculiar 
fascination, It is not merely their lofty stations as rulers 
of most of Europe that creates this interest. Napoleon— 
whose name fills more pages in history than any other 
mortal—the great warrior whose marve!lous career ex- 
celled that of Alexander the Great and Caxsar, has always 
compelled the admiration and the interest of mankind. 


The Truth About Ti hem 


But it is as a human being that his greatest Interest 
remains to-day. In some eyes a god, in others a monster; 
the truth is that Napoleon was neither, but a man, with 
man’s weaknesses, who nevertheless continued kind 
and liberal to Josephine, a barren wife, who had con- 
Sented to divorce and was even lenient and forgivin 
toward Marie Louise, the unfaithful wife who dane 
him in time of trouble, but had borne him ason. After the 
divorce he was still friendly toward Josephine and allowed 
her to retain the title of Empress and showed her respect 
and regard, It is the truth about this living, palpitating 
woman, her faults as well as her virtues, that attracts us, 


The Reat Woman Revealed 


The real woman, the woman charming, fascinating, 
sympathetic, and tender of heart beyond all the women of 
her time, is revealed to us in the celebrated memoirs of 
Madame Ducrest. In them she lives and breathes—not 
merely as a type of the eternal feminine, but as a woman 
of her period, full of sensibility and also of humor. 


Private Letters Tett About Napoleon 


No more intimate picture of Napoleon and his entourage 
exists than that drawn in a series of private letters written 
from Pais to a nobleman in London at the time when 
Napoleon was emperor, With these and the memoirs of 
Madame Ducrest we are enabled to know Josephine and 
Napoleon as they were in the flesh, and to know their 
hopes and fears, their joys and sorrows. 


These are full size library volumes 8% x5Y%x1¥Y% ins. 


Corsica, ¢ 


Denaieemneirasuiveunt 


a rown 
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Josephine charming, fascinating, sympa- b 
thetic, and tender of heart. The World, N.Y 


apoleon 


P rinted for Private Subscribers Only rd 


You too, as well as President Harding, would vA 
find that you would like to read about Laas sgl 
and-Napoleon. The four volumes containing 
these memoirs—7he Court of the Empress . 
Josephine by Madame Ducrest in two oe nc 
umes, and the account of Napoleon's Court Couron 
and Cabinet of St. Cloud in two vol- 
umes—would completely capture you 
They were originally printed on Ja- f 
pan paper for private subscribers f 
only who paid $60.00 per set for 
them. The profit on these repaid f 
the investment in the plates, so of The 
that now you can get a set in . 
handsome full gilt binding, i Rittenhouse 
with beautiful illustrations 
at a price less than you f Press 
pay for an ordinary Est. 1873, 18 Meds. & Dips. 


novel. You don’t send m 
Rittenhouse Sguare, Phita. 


any money — just 
sign and mail the # You may send for inspection, 
coupon, and a ¥ charges paid, the 4-volume set of the 
set will be sent COURTS OF JOSEPHINE AND 
for five days’ #174 POLE ON, bound in maroon cloth. 
free ape #1 will return the set in 5 days or send you 
ton. $r asa first payment and $2 a month for 

4months. Canada (duty paid) add one 


& A 2 payment. Foreign $11 cash with order. 
o T. 11-29-26 
f NaME 


4 Appress 
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(Continued from p. 2) 
Deprived 


Sirs: 

I discover, to my great regret, that a 
notification of the change in my address 
has, through unforeseen circumstances, not 
been forwarded to you. Consequently I 
have been deprived from the pleasure 
had got used to of reading your mighty 
interesting TiME ever since July 19 of this 


year.... 
RAMSES CHAFFEY 
Consulat Royal d’Egypte 
Berlin 


Tether 


Sirs: 

Said Bobby Burns, sapient Scot: “Nae man 
can tether Time.” So Time, at times, runs 
wild. Thus, Time which “discovereth all 
things,” blazoned business item commend- 
ing Serv-el President Seaber for expe- 
ditious action in approaching production of 
gas fired refrigerators. Not discovered by 
Time is the fact that for over two years 
the Ice-o-lator, gas fired refrigerator, has 


MERICANs [DEAL 


RADIATORS “44 BOILERS 


. 


You cannot im- 
prove on nature’s 
way. IDEAL- 
AMERICAN hot 
water heating is 
like the sending 
of blood thru 
heart and arteries 
to keep the body 
warm. Send for 
catalog, Buffalo, 


For burning oil, gas, coke or ANY coal. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Sales Offices in a tga U.S. 
Canada & Europe 


Have you any 


MARTINI 
& 


ROSsI 


Non-Alcoholic 


VERMOUTH 
THE IDEAL APPETIZER 


in your cellar? 
Bottled in Turin, Italy 
only 


Sole Agents for the United States 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 
22-24 Clarke St. New York City 


been serving hundreds of homes. Its mak- 

ers, National Refrigerating Co., Winchester 

Arms sponsored corporation, apparently lack 

potent publicity promoter. ‘“‘Improve your 

TIME and your TIME will improve you.” 
Reader, not yet subscriber, 


V. MAacGRATH 
New York, N. Y. 


Small Potatoes 
Sirs: 


--.I sent you some verses expressing 
my approval. You seemed to think I 
wanted to sell them to you and returned 
them. It was some slap in the face for 
one who complimented you. 

I decided then not to renew my subscrip- 
tion. At the risk of seeming small pota- 
toes I am going to stick to that determina- 
tion. Please cease sending TIME when my 
subscription runs out. 

Greorce E. BAXTER 

Sec., Somerville Royal Arch Chapter 1871 

Somerville, Mass. 


Be Advised 


Sirs: 

Time, Nov. 8, giving the itinerary of 
Queen Marie of Rumania, in recounting the 
story of her trip across America stated: 
“After leaving Winnipeg, Canada, Her 
Majesty’s train re-crussed the border to 
Minneapolis. .. . 

This item having been called to the at- 
tention of the United Commercial Travelers 
of St. Paul in session assembled Nov. 6, a 
resolution was adopted directing that you 
be advised that Queen Marie, in re-crossing 
the border, made a direct run of 465 miles 
to St. Paul.... 

J. M. DRESSER 
Secretary Order of United Com- 
mercial Travelers of America 

St. Paul, Minn. 


. 


Scrap-Book 


Sirs: 

I am writing to express the hope that 
TimE will continue to use as cover-frontis- 
pieces those very clever and vigorous por- 
trait sketches by the man whose name I 
cannot decipher. I have started a scrap- 
book, containing these drawings and their 
corresponding articles, and hope to make 
up a group of such double character- 
sketches. The latest one, of Dr. Coffin, I 
think is particularly fine, and it was that 
one that gave me the idea of making a 
collection. .. . 


Murray PEASE 
Cambridge, Mass. 
The covers admired by Subscriber 
Pease were drawn by Artist Samuel 
Johnson Woolf.—Ep. 
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Mysterious Uncle 
Sirs: 

Your periodical is a cosmopolitan cock- 
tail. Subtract one ingredient, and you 
spoil it. Add one, and it won’t taste the 


same. 
I have educated my wife up to appre- 





ciating you, and shall shortly commence on 
my friends—including the young doctor 
who knows it all and his wife who thinks 
she does; the assistant organist who dotes 
on the word “esoteric” and knows how to 
pronounce it; and the uncle of mine who 
audits books of one kind so that he may 
em the price to buy books of another 
ind. 

I have been spending too much time Mon- 
days driving all the way down town try- 
ing to locate TIME on some stand that isn’t 
“all sold out.” 

Kindly mail the magazine to my home 
address, as per the inclosed coupon. 

JOSHUA S. SARASOHN 
Sarasohn Stores Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


“Pines” Whistled 


Sirs: 

Continuing the discussion of Respighi’s 
“Pines of Rome” [Time, Nov. 1], you may 
be interested in knowing that when this 
composition was played by the Syracuse 
Symphony Orchestra under Vladimir Shav- 
itsch, Mrs. Edward O’Hara whistled the 
nightingale’s song in place of a _phono- 
graph record. This was done on _ two 


occasions. 
CARLTON L. HOMMEL 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Body & Soul 
Sirs: 

I have been receiving Time and have 
noted your attitude toward the _ great 
mass of Protestant Americans, 

Your SLURS and*insinuations . .. dem- 
onstrated to me, that you are Owned 
and Controlled—body and soul, by that 
class of people (not citizens) who come 
to us from South Europe. In some of 
your issues, it would seem that yours 
was a Fascisti Journal edited by the Italian 
dictator himself. 

I do not know how much longer my 
subscr’ption extends but I assure you that 
although, I have at one time had a very 
hith regard for the information in your 
magazine, your recent articles proves 
to me that you cannot be fair, because 
you don’t own yourself, and I do not 
care to contribute to Stuff that emanates 
from our fore'gn city element. . . 

JOSEPH M. HANcock, M. D. 
Chandler, Okla. 


Palindrome 


Sirs: 

- . . For a good half century I have 
been foreseeing just such a news organ as 
you have materialized. Instead of spread- 
ing news in the rough, a la the con- 
verttional newspaper, you present the day's 
doings as seen through the _ spectrum 
of human sentiment. ... You give no de- 
partment to humor as such, nor need 
GRY, « -« 

The palindromes appearing of late re 
mind me of several. This entire sen- 
tence has been, insincerely of course, 
attributed to Capt. Kydd: “Lewd did 
I live & evil I did dwel. a 

FRED W. PROCTOR 


Tacoma, Wash. 





“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, Circutation Mer., Time, Inc. 


Penton Buitpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 
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A NEW SIMPLE AND SURE WAY 
to keep abreast of the best new books 


You receive the outstanding book published each 
month, just as you do a magazine—by mail! Inquire 
about this service for yourself or as a Christmas gift. 


pape teeta you find you never “get around” to read- 
ing the important new books. Perhaps you are too 
busy; or out of pure neglect you overlook obtaining them. 
This need be true no longer. If you are asubscriber to 
the Book-of-the-Month Club, you automatically receive 
the outstanding new book published each month, just 
as you receive a magazine—by mail! You pay nothing 
for the service itself, and the price of the books in every 
case is the price set upon it by the publisher himself. 


The great convenience of such a plan is apparent. 
But how, you ask, can you be sure that the books you 
receive will be really outstanding, books that you would 
desire to purchase anyway, provided you did not 
get them in this fashion? 


In order to assure its subscribers of unques- 
tioned impartiality, and of reliable judgment, 
the Book-of-the-Month Club has requested an 
outside group of five critics, who have no con- 
nection with it and whoare well and favorably 
known throughout the country, to select what 
they consider to be the most readable and outstand- 
ing book each month. The members of this “select 
ing committee” are Henry Seidel Canby, Heywood 
Broun, Dorothy Canfield, Christopher Morley and 
William Allen White. Each month the new books of 
all publishers are submitted to these individuals. 
Each one rates the books in the order of his own 
preference, and the book which emerges in the vot- 
ing with the highest rating is automatically sent out 
to Book-of-the-Month Club subscribers. 


It should be clearly understood that the combined 
opinion of these individuals is not set up as infallible, 
least of all by themselves. You will readily agree that 
any book chosen, by such a method and by sucha 
group, is extremely likely to be one that is both readable 


Handed to you 
by the postman 
—the outstand- 
ing new book 
each month! 


and important, a book you would not care to miss. But 
tastes differ. Sometimes you may disagree with the 
combined vote of this “selecting committee.” In sucha 
case, you may exchange any book you receive for one of a 
number of other important new books simultaneously rec- 
ommended and reported upon by the committee. 


Thus, your own choice among the current books and 
authors is no more limited than it has ever been. The 
only result is that, under this plan, at least you do ob- 
tain and do read the outstanding books that you 
promise yourself to read. 


Will you not send for our prospectus, 
which describes how simply and effectively 
this convenient service is now operating? 
Your request will involve you in no ob- 
ligation to subscribe. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th St., Dept. 2-K New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus outlining the de- 
tails of the Book-of-the-Month Plan of Reading. This request 
involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


Name. .. 
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PAPERS OF 
COLONEL 
HOUSE 


The best of all gift 
books, “As necessary 
to an understanding of 
the war as the map of 
Europe.” J. W. Gerard 
in the Bookman. $10.00 


UTOPIA IN 
CHAINS 
Morris Gordin 


Soviet Russia is illumi- 
nated from within in 
this authentic, vivid, 
and absorbing book by 
a_ disillusioned Bol- 
shevist official. $2.50 


DEMOSTHENES 


Georges Clemenceau 


An incisive biography 
in which “‘passages of 
imaginative beauty 
but restrained by rea- 
son are _ scattered 
throughout.” — New 
York Post. $2.50 


THE MAKING 
OF THE 
MODERN MIND 
John H. Randall Jr. 


A concise summary of 
thought and _ ideas. 
“Anything better in 
the way of a summary 
with a popular as 
well as an educational 
appeal could not well 
be imagined.""—Boston 
Transcript. $5.00 


| Houghton Mifflin Company 
| OGenteel Lady! Esther Forbes 


The gay, dashing tale of the ‘Genteel Fifties’ that holds 
a mirror to the changeless heart of woman. “A charming, 
witty, and philosophical comedy of manners.’’—Time $2.00 


Gamaliel Bradford’s Darwin 


The life story of the gentle, tolerant and 
lovable man who shifted the whole 
attitude of science, overturned the 
world of thought and upheaved the 
foundations of religion and morality, 
who “made hell a laughing-stock and 
heaven a dream and God Himself an 
amiable possibility’’. $3.50 


The Heart Of Emerson’s Journals 
Edited by Bliss Perry 


“An informal. but truer picture of 
Emersonian thought than is in the 
more elaborate Essays’ .—Ernest Boyd 
in the Independent. “Deserves a place 
beside Will Durant’s ‘Story of Philoso- 
phy’ on your book table. It is loaded 
with nuggets’—N. Y. World. $3.00 


William Lawrence 


Bishop Lawrence's autobiography con- 
stitutes “a picture of an epoch... It 
is far from being a formal biography, 
but has the merit of the best biography 
in that it is real, vivid, personal and 
very entertaining, full of incidents and 
anecdotes’’.—Boston Transcript. $5.00 


“The Soul of Spain’’—''the essential 
Spain that I have sought to explore’"— 
and “The New Spirit’, incisive studies 
of Heine, Whitman, Diderot, Ibsen and 
Tolstoi, are the two latest volumes to bé 
added to our Popular Edition of ‘the 
works of this most poised and penetrat- 
ing student of life. Each, $2.25 


Bellarion — - Rafael Sabatini 

***The Modern Dumas’ outdoes his master’’.—Chicago 
Post. *“Bellarion, Child of War, is one of the most fascinat- 
ing characters of recent fiction’.—Syracuse Herald. “A 
perfect Sabatini’ —Boston Transcript. $2.50 


SEND TO HOUGHTON MIFFL'N COMPANY, 2 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


FALLODON 
PAPERS 


Viscount Grey 
A series of stimulating 
and delightful essays, 
attractively illustrated 
from woodcuts. 
“Here we have an op- 
portunity to absorb a 
philosophy of living 
from a great mind 
that understands how 
to get the most out of 
life’.—St. Louis Star. 
2.5 


EAST WIND 
Amy Lowell 


“Seldom if ever has 
Miss Lowell so com- 
pletely revealed her 
depth of human feel- 
ing and sympathy.” 
—wN. Y. Times. $2.25 


THE WHITE 
DEVIL’S MATE 


Lewis Stanton Palen 


A companion volume 
to “The White Devil 
of the Black Sea” in 
whichthe White Devil's 
mate writes vividly of 
tnrilling days with the 
Bolsheviki. $2.50 


AROUND THE 
WORLD IN 
28 DAYS 


Linton Wells 


The official record of 
the epic race around 
the world against time, 
Jules Verne has a 
formidable rival in Lin- 
ton Wells. Illus $3.50 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


cd A man, looking something like 
the late President Harding, was 
presented to President Coolidge 
last week. He is George Gretziano, 
newly appointed Rumanian Min- 
ister to the U.S. He speaks French, 
Italian and Spanish, and under- 
stands English, but does not speak 
it. He hopes to learn it. Said the 
President in welcoming him: “The 
presence in this country of Her 
Majesty, the Queen of Rumania, is 
indeed a happy expression of that 
friendship and mutual considera- 
tion existing between Rumania 
and the United States.” 

Cc An oil painting of the U. S. 
fleet entering Sydney harbor in 
1925 was the gift brought by Sir 
Hugh Robert Denison, new Aus- 
tralian Commissioner to the U. S., 
when he was officially presented to 
President Coolidge. 

« A four-inch dagger attached to 
a chain which may be worn around 
the neck, a weapon which Finns 
use to defend themselves against 
highway robbers, was the gift of 
Paavo Nurmi, greatest contempor- 
ary distance-runner. It was pre- 
sented to President Coolidge by 
Murray Hulbert, President of the 
oe Athletic Union of the 
sas 

@ The President’s heart beat 
sympathetically as he heard the 
story of young Joseph Hall last 
month. Joseph had promised to 
take his girl to the Navy-Michigan 
football game, but he had no 
tickets; incidentally, he mentioned 
that he was the son of an Edgar- 
town (Mass.) politician who was 
prominent when President Coolidge 
was Lieutenant Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. The President produced 
his own tickets, despatched young 
Joseph to Baltimore with his girl 
and a Secret Service man. He en- 
joyed the game, and was_ photo- 
graphed heroically with Governor 
Ritchie of Maryland. Wary Bos- 
ton police saw the picture, trailed 
young Joseph to Raleigh, N. C., ar- 
rested him for stealing clothing 
from Boston stores, sent him to a 
reformatory. He was no son of 
an Edgartown politician. 

C John W. O’Leary, 1st vice 
president of the Chicago Trust Co., 
president of the U. S. Chamber of 
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THE RUMANIAN MINISTER 
... understands English 


Commerce, submitted to President 
Coolidge a legislative program in 
the interest of his businessmen 
friends. He urged: ratification of 
the Berenger-Mellon French debt 
agreement, reduction of corpora- 
tion income taxes, early enactment 
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of the McFadden-Pepper Branch 
Banking bill. 

On one day last week the 
President received more than 100 
visitors. Among them: the Duchess 
of Hamilton, anti-vivisectionist, 
and other British ladies; Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Jardine and 
many an agricultural co'lege presi- 
dent; General Charles H. Sherrill 
and his Olympic Games Commit- 
tee; lame duck Senator Harreld 
of Oklahoma who was defeated in 
the elections; Major General 
Lejeune, Commandant of the Ma- 
rines, who invited the President to 
a football game. 

@ The President, acting through 
Secretary of State Kellogg, for- 
mally notified Nicaragua that the 
U. S. would support the govern- 
ment of President Adolfo Diaz 
(see p. 16). 

@ Major Mario ‘de Bernardi, the 
“Flying Fascist,” who won the 
Schneider Cup races (TIME, Nov. 
22), came to the White House last 
week to receive the congratula- 
tions of President Coolidge. A 
racing automobile and a steamship 
had carried him to Washington 
from Norfolk, Va., after he had 
casually broken his own seaplane 
record with a new speed of 258.873 
miles per hour. 

@ Robert E. Sherwood, 70, oldest 
living circus clown, much _ im- 
pressed President Coolidge when 
he said that he was the first 
performer to turn a_handspring 
over seven horses and two ele- 
phants. The President then re- 
plied that he used to rise, when 
a boy, at 2:30 a. m. so he could 
go to the circus. Mr. Sherwood 
retaliated with the presentation of 
the book of his life: Here We Are 
Again. 

@ The President being busy, Mrs. 
Coolidge became the official White 
House football “fan,” attended the 
game of the Quantico Marines v. 
the Fort Benning (Ga.) Infantry, 
presented the President’s Cup to 
the Marines when they won the 
Service Championship for the sec- 
ond successive year. 

@ Ina conference with the press, 
the White House Spokesman last 
week revealed that few people 
realize the magnitude of Govern- 
ment expenses! Take the humble 
lead pencil, said he, $125,000 per 
year is spent for that item alone. 
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THE CABINET 
Consuls, Diplomats 


When Consul General Robert 
Piet Kisner climbed aboard the 
Orient Express at Paris one night 
last week, bound for his new post 
in Athens as U. S. Minister to 
Greece, he was performing an act 
of far more significance than tak- 
ing a train ride. It was the first 
time a consular officer had _ pro- 
ceeded to a new post without going 
to Washington to confer with the 
Department of State; furthermore, 
Mr. Kisner’s appointment was the 
first important application of the 
Rogers Act of 1924, which com- 
bined the consular and diplomatic 
services into a single “Foreign 
Service.” 


Chietiy responsible for the Rog- 
ers Act and for the rising 
efficiency of the U.S. foreign serv- 
ice within the last two decades is 
Wilbur J. Carr, now Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. He is an earnest 
man of 56, with a high forehead 
and hard-worked eyes; he might 
have been a minister in Hillsboro, 
Ohio, if his parents had had their 
way. Instead he studied shorthand 
and soon found his way into a 
clerkship in the Department of 
State. Judge Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis (then a confidential secre- 
tary to Secretary of State 
Gresham) picked him up as an able 
stenographer, then lost him when 
he went into the bureau of indexes 
and archives. By day, young Clerk 
Carr rummaged around among the 
dusty State documents with a wide- 
eyed, temperamental youth named 
Francois Jones who had worked in 
Paris; by night, the two became 
wrought up over the evil effects 
of politics on the diplomatic and 
consular services. Finally in 1895 
they drew up a bill for the or- 
ganization of the foreign services 
on a_ merit basis. Politicians 
laughed heartily, wondered who 
this young Zealot Carr was. Sen- 
ators Morgan of Aiabama and 
Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachu- 
setts introduced the bill regularly 
from 1895 to 1905, and saw _ it 
tossed aside equally regularly. In 
1905 Elihu Root became Secretary 
of State with a desire to reform 
the consular service. He discovered 
that Mr. Carr, then at the head of 
the Consular bureau, had “a mind 
stuffed full of ten years’ accum- 
ulation of calm, well-balanced, or- 
derly ideas for improvement.” So 
Secretary Root and Senator Lodge 
re-drafted the schemes of Mr. Carr 
and Mr. Jones into a new bill and 
pushed it through Congress in 1906. 
By this act the consular service 
adopted the merit system. In 1915 
both the consular and diplomatic 
services were reorganized and the 
merit basis further extended. 


Secretaries of State came and 


went, but Mr. Carr remained the 
faithful, almost everlasting serv- 
ant of the Department of State. 
In 1924 he saw the seed of 1895 
reach its full bloom in the Rogers 


© National 
WILBUR J. CARR 


-.-Tummaged by day, argued by 
night 


Act. The diplomatic and consular 
services became one; at last, the 
U. S. consulate became something 
more distinguished than a _pass- 
port and visa office. Thus, able 
men such as Mr. Kisner, trained 
in the consular service, can read- 
ily step up into ministerships and 
ambassadorships. Probably the 
great ambassadorships to the Court 
of St. James’s, to France, to Ger- 
many, to Japan will always remain 
political plums, but at least Mr. 
Carr has injected the merit sys- 
tem into many another so-called 
plum. 


Mission of Delicacy 

Col. Carmi A. Thompson (mem- 
ber of the onetime “Ohio gang”), 
held in awe by many a Filipino 
as the Personal Representative of 
Big White President Coolidge, has 
come home. He landed at Seattle, 
Wash., last week after some five 
months of poking through tropic 
seas, doffing his white helmet to 
Sulu chieftains, smiling blandly at 
high-strvng Filipino _ politicos. 
Much more than all that is re- 
corded judiciously in his compre- 
hensive report to the President on 
the economic and governmental 
condition of the Philippines. 

It is expected that Colonel 
Thompson’s report will urge, in 
effect, the striking of a bargain 
with the Philippines which will 
make them more restive but no 


more independent. Probable Fili- 
pino advantages to be recommended 
are: 1) Transfer of U. S. super- 
vision from the War Department 
to a special bureau in one of the 
civil departments; 2) Replacement 
of Governor General Leonard 
Wood’s “Cavalry Cabinet” of mili- 
tary advisers by U. S. civilian de- 
partmental experts; 3) Internal 
self-government with an _ elective 
Filipino Governor General to be 
allowed within a decade, provided 
the Filipinos behave themselves in 
the meantime. 

In return for these allowances, 
Colonel Thompson will probably 
urge the U. S. to demand: 1) That 
the Filipinos postpone their inde- 
pendence dreams indefinitely; 2) 
That they withdraw their govern- 
ment in Manila from private busi- 
ness enterprises; 3) That they 
amend their land laws so as to 
aid in the large scale development 
of the rubber industry (in such 
event, the U. S. Congress will not 
interfere with these laws); 4) That 
stronger U. S. control be exercised 
in the Moro districts to prevent 
Filipino high-handed rule. 

Of all Colonel Thompson’s recom- 
mendations, the ones demanding 
most immediate attention will be 
those which are intended to break 
the bitter hostility between Gov- 
ernor General Wood and_ the 
Philippine legislature. 

With such mighty probabilities 
in his brief case, the Personal 
Representative entrained for Cleve- 
land, where jubilant Spanish-Amer- 
ican War Veterans held a 
pow-wow to welcome their return- 
ing onetime president, where he 
prepared to put the finishing nice- 
ties on his report before going 
to the President. Said he: “My 
mission to the Philippines has been 
one of. some delicacy. ...” 


Crime 


Whether or not it is a crime, 
punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment, to write a perfectly good 
check for less than $1, was the 
question submitted last week to 
U. S. Attorney General John Gari- 
baldi (“Rustic”) Sargent. 

Simon Ross, Assistant U. S. Dis- 
trict Attorney in Cincinnati, did 
not wish to make a ruling on the 
subject and so referred it to Mr. 
Sargent, even though there is in 
Section 10,348 of the revised stat- 
utes of the U. S. the following law 
which makes it a crime to “make, 
issue, circulate or pay out any 
note, check, memorandum, token or 
other obligation for a sum less 
than $1 intended to circulate as 
money or to be received in lieu of 
lawful money of the United 
States,” 

The penalty for this crime is a 
“fine of not more than $500 or im- 
prisonment of not more than six 
months, or both,” 
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National Affairs—tContinued] 


Prohibition Bolsters 


The twelfth agreement between 
the U. S. and a foreign nation 
to combat liquor smuggling, and 
thus bolster up the Volstead Act, 
was reached last week when Sec- 
retary of State Frank B. Kellogg 
and Don Alejandro Padilla y Bell, 
recently arrived Spanish Ambas- 
sador, exchanged solemn pacts. 
Similar agreements are now in 
force with Canada, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Panama, Sweden. Trea- 
ties are pending with Belgium and 
France. 


Resignation 


Garrard. B. Winston, Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, able right- 
hand man of Secretary Mellon, an- 
nounced his resignation last week. 
The reason, he said, is an urgent 
desire to return to his law prac- 
tice in Chicago. At 44, Mr. Win- 
ston is one of the oldest of the 
many young men whom Secretary 
Mellon had lifted into important 
positions in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Suave, diplomatic, he was 
often seen about town in Washing- 
ton and was able to accomplish 
important errands for his reticent 
chief in Continental capitals. His 
most. distinguished achievement was 
helping Secretary Mellon arrange 
the debt-funding agreements. 


THE CONGRESS 


Arrivals 


Although the 69th Congress does 
not reconvene for its last and short 
winter session until Dec. 6, yet 
Washington is already liberally 
sprinkled with ambitious lawmak- 
ers, framing and log-rolling new 
bills. 

Perhaps the busiest of them all 
is Representative Martin B. Mad- 
den of Illinois, Chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee. 
After a conference with President 
Coolidge last week, he announced 
that he would have the appropria- 
tion bills for the Treasury, Postal 
and Agriculture Departments ready 
on the opening day of Congress. 
Other supply bills will follow a few 
days later, so that Congress can 
clean up its necessary routine be- 
fore Christmas recess and _ then 
plunge into controversial measures. 
Representative Madden was em- 
phatic in denying any slashing of 
Army and Navy budgets. Said 
he: “I have seen a lot in the 
papers that we would try _ to 
squeeze the flesh away from the 


bone. There is no intention of do- 
ing that. ...We have spent more 
than any country in the world on 
aviation. If we haven’t got the 
best aviation in the world we 
haven’t got the best management.” 


. > . 


The House Ways and Means 
Committee assembled, began to 
hear arguments on tax reduction 
plans and alien property settle- 
ment. Representative John 
(“Jack”) Garner of Texas, rank- 
ing minority member of the com- 
mittee, arrived wearing a new two- 
gallon sombrero. Later he called 
informally on Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon and they debated 
the merits of the Democratic and 
Republican tax cutting schemes 
(TIME, Nov. 22). Said Representa- 
tive Garner on emerging from the 
Treasury Building: “Well, I tried 
to convince the Secretary how im- 
possible his position was, and he 
told me how foolish I was. Neither 
was convinced.” 


Senator Hiram W. Johnson, on 
from California, strode into the 
Senate office building; prowled 
proudly around the gymnasium; 
inspected horizontal bars, electric 
horses, punching bags, medicine 
balls; decided that all was in or- 
der for the reorganization of his 
Senatorial gym class of 40. 


. . - 


Meanwhile, alert lawmakers, who 
keep little notebooks, began to list 
the questions which Congress ought 
to solve within the next year. A 
peek into such a notebook revealed 
the following entries: Prohibition 
enforcement legislation which Gen- 
eral Lincoln C. Andrews is de- 
manding, McFadden-Pepper Branch 
Banking bill, radio regulation bill, 
alien property settlement, Muscle 
Shoals leasing or sale, railroad 
consolidation, government shipping 
business, national waterways and 
the Great Lakes dispute (TIME, 
Nov. 22), action on Col. Carmi A. 
Thompson’s report on the Philip- 
pines (see p. 8), Lausanne Treaty, 
ratification or rejection of the 
Berenger-Mellon French debt pact, 
farm relief, World Court (an issue 
which is now fast fading), use of 
the Treasury surplus for income 
tax reduction. 

Obviously, few of these problems 
can be solved in the short winter 
session of the 69th Congress, called 
by many a lame duck session. The 
70th Congress, with a fresh man- 
date from the people, is theoret- 
ically better qualified to act. But 
the 70th Congress will not convene 
until December, 1927, unless Presi- 
dent Coolidge calls a special ses- 
sion. He will not do so unless 
coerced. 

So, a fortnight ago, word leaked 


out that Senator Robert M. LaFol- 
lette and the insurgent Republi- 
cans are planning a filibuster 
against appropriation bills in the 
69th Congress in order to force 
a special session of the 70th. Last 
week Senator-elect Smith Wildman 
Brookhart of Iowa added his boom- 
ing voice to the movement. Said 
he: “Since about a million farm- 
ers have lost their property or 
their homes during the last six 
years, and the vast majority of 
them are now facing disaster, the 
most speedy and drastic action is 
demanded. Anybody who thinks 
this battle can be won by whistling 
‘Yankee Doodle’ needs the atten- 
tion of a psychopathic specialist.” 


SUPREME COURT 


Zoning 


In 1922, Euclid Village, on the out- 
skirts of Cleveland, Ohio, adopted 
a zoning ordinance to regulate the 
location of industrial buildings, 
stores, apartments, double and sin- 
gle houses, the size of lots, the 
height of buildings. A realty com- 
pany brought suit, seeking to have 
the ordinance declared void. It 
finally reached the U. S. Supreme 
Court, which last week handed 
down a decision upholding the 
validity of zoning regulations. 
Justices Butler, McReynolds and 
Van Devanter dissented. 

Forthwith, many villages and 
cities began to look at their skylines 
and contemplate more _ stringent 
regulations, 


Impetuous, Irish 


As it must to all men, Death 
came last week to Joseph McKenna, 
83, onetime (1898-1925) Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 


. 


In Washington nine men _ in 
solemn black robes met after a 
two weeks’ recess to hand down 
weighty decisions; then, as_ they 
adjourned in honor of once fiery 
Joseph McKenna, their robes 
seemed to take on an even blacker 
shade. They were his honorary 
pall-bearers. All of them, save the 
youngest (Harlan Fiske Stone), 
had sat on the Supreme Court 
bench with Justice McKenna. Im- 
petuous, be had often vexed them. 
Irish, he had made them love him. 

He was born in Philadelphia. 
His parents felt the pioneering 
urge and took him to California 
shortly after the first wave of the 
gold rush. There young Joseph 
found a home, a schooling, a wife, 
a passion for the law. In 1885 
he was first elected to Congress, 
began his friendship with Repre- 
sentative William McKinley, As 






























































everyone knows, Mr. McKinley be- 
came President and appointed Mr. 
McKenna his Attorney General. 
The Supreme Court was the next 
step. 

Justice McKenna usually armed 
himself on the bench with a mag- 
nificent, reticent dignity, but in 
times of argument he rose like an 
angry emperor slashing controversy 
with vehement logic, scorching op- 
ponents with Voltairian sarcasm. 
Off the bench he was as_ genial 
as an Irish sergeant on a day off. 

His most important decision came 
when the Department of Justice 
attempted to cause the dissolution 
of the so-called “Steel Trust,” and 
Justice McKenna wrote the decision 
of the Supreme Court which by a 
vote of 4 to 8 held that the 
United States Steel Corp. and its 
subsidiary companies did not form 
a combination in restraint of trade 
in violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law. 

Above all else, Justice McKenna 
loved his wife. They had lived to- 
gether for 55 years when she died 
two years ago. The shock of her 
death was so great that he re- 
signed from the Supreme Court. 


FARMERS 
Meredith Says 


“NORTH AND SOUTH SHAKE 
SWEATY HANDS OVER PLOW” 
—Thus velped a headline in the 
Chicago Tribune. 

The cause was a convention of 80 
farm organizations at St. Louis, 
Mo., where midwestern and south- 
ern delegates demanded immediate 
legisla'ion by Congress to “enable 
the farmers to control and manage 
excess of crops at their own ex- 
pense, so as to secure cost of pro- 
duction with reasonable profit.” 
They approved of the Federal 
Farm Board plan, backed by Frank 
O. Lowden of Illinois. They de- 
fended the farm bloc as a political 
unit. 

Just as onetime Governor Low- 
den is the potent friend of farmers 
in the Republican party, so is 
Edwin T. Meredith, Iowa farm 
journal publisher, onetime Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, their Demo- 
cratic friend. If, by some 
upheaval of politics, the farm bloc 
should gain control of both parties, 
these two men might be found run- 
ning for President against each 
other.* 

It was not in St. Louis before 
farmers, but in Manhattan before 
businessmen, that Mr. Meredith 
pronounced his farm creed last 
week. Along with that suave ex- 
plorer-professor-Senator, Hiram 


*Mr. Meredith has anounced that he is 
not a candidate for President in 1928. Mr. 
Lowden is a candidate. He looms among 
half a dozen other Republicans, if Presi- 
dent Coolidge does not get a third term 
nomination. 
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Bingham, and that colorless, dis- 
passionate labor chief, William 
Green of the A. F. of L., Mr. 
Meredith addressed the New York 
State Chamber of Commerce at 





© Harris & Ewing 
PUBLISHER MEREDITH 


Farmers read and grow wise 


its annual banquet. His cure for 
the farmers was no new bonanza— 
merely an old one, clearly out- 
lined for action. He urged that 
a federal commission be authorized 
to fix and guarantee minimum 
prices on the wheat, corn, cotton, 
sugar crops and on the production 
of wool and butter. He sugested 
that his commission be composed 
of the Secretaries of Agrviculture, 
Commerce and Labor, and four 
other members appointed by the 
President. Other farm retief plans 
have sought to take care of the 
crop surplus by government mar- 
keting aid, but Mr. Meredith’s 
price-fixing scheme aims to elimi- 
nate the surplus by insuring a 
balanced production. Said he: “By 
raising and lowering the prices of 
these crops from year to year, as 
the law of supply and demand in- 
dicates, and relying upon the law 
of incentive, a balance can be 
kept and _ continuous_ surpluses 
avoided.” 

Next day, Mr. Meredith turned 
political interpreter and said that 
“Progressive Democrats from the 
West and South” would rally be- 
hind William Gibbs McAdoo for 
President on a Dry platform. 


Mr. Meredith has always been 


a better editor and _ farmers’ 
friend than politician. The trait 
seems to run in his_ family. 
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His grandfather, “Uncle Tommy” 
Meredith, ran a newspaper in Des 
Moines, The Farmers’ Tribune, 
which cheered for the defunct Pop- 
ulist party. Young Edwin did odd 
jobs for his grandfather, finally 
took over the paper. At 25, he 
jumped at a new publishing ven- 
ture, started a monthly journal 
called Successful Farming. The 
magazine faltered at first, then 
boomed. Now it has a circulation 
of some 850,000. Farmers read it 
avidly, become wise, grow bigger 
and better crops. 

In 1914 and 1916, Editor Mere- 
dith tried politics with scant suc- 
cess. He ran for Senator and 
Governor, was defeated. His farm- 
er friends were not downcast— 
after all, Iowa was a staunch Re- 
publican state and Mr. Meredith, 
however able, was a Democrat. As 
Secretary of Agriculture (1920-21), 
Mr. Meredith was in his element. 
He awakened scientists to prob- 
lems agrarian; he set his Depart- 
ment on hundreds of _ investiga- 
tions; he made the farmers un- 
derstand that the services of the 
Department were both free and 
efficient. 


PROHIBITION 


Good Whiskey 


The U. S. supply of good whis- 
key, essential for medicinal pur- 
poses, is running  inconveniently 
low. In November, 1921, there were 
50,000,000 gallons in storage. But 
the yearly drinking, under doctors’ 
prescriptions, and the disappear- 
ance of 18,000,000 or 19,000,000 
gallons by technical shrinkage of 
evaporation and absorption have 
left,a scant 15,000,000 gallons. This 
constitutes an “emergency,” Gen- 
eral Lincoln C. Andrews, Prohibi- 
tion Director, said last week. 

Thereupon, with General Andrews 
and Secretary Mellon agree- 
ing, the Treasury Department an- 
nounced that it would ask Congress 
to provide for the organization of a 
private corporation under Federal 
control to buy all medicinal spirits 
now in warehouses and distilleries 
and to manufacture additional nec- 
essary liquors. The Government 
would name the original Board of 
Directors and would audit the books 
to assure the sick public of rea- 
sonably priced whiskey. It will 
require $150,000,000 to finance such 
a corporation, If the Government 
cannot find proper private capital, 
it will ask Congress for an appro- 
priation, 

The corporation will be required 
to manufacture 3,000,000 gallons of 
whiskey yearly. This will shrink 
to the 2,000,000 gallons needed an- 
nually for licit purposes, after the 
five years that whiskey must age 
to be good. 
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LYNCHING 
Different 


Something new in the history of 
Georgia was brought about last 
week when Major Brown, white, 
pleaded guilty as the leader of the 
lynching party which dragged 
Dave Wright, white, out of jail 
in August and killed him.* Eight 
other members of the party fol- 
lowed Major Brown’s precedent by 
also pleading guilty. Thereupon, 
Judge Harry Reed of Douglas, Ga., 
sentenced Major Brown to life im- 
prisonment and his companions to 
terms of from four to twenty 
years. Thus, Georgia had punished 
lynchers within 90 days of the 
lynching. Georgians were justly 
proud of Georgia justice. 


Meanwhile, in Aiken, S. C., there 
was little progress in the inves- 
tigation of those responsible for 
the lynching of the three Low- 
mans, Negroes, one of whom was 
a woman—an unusually nauseating 
incident (TIME, Oct. 18, Nov. 22). 
The Ku Klux Klan demanded that 
the New York World, which has 
led in forcing the investigation, 
cease its series of lynching ar- 
ticles and recall its reporter from 
Aiken. Governor Thomas G. Mc- 
Leod of South Carolina also im- 
plied that the World articles are 
causing hostility to his own inves- 
tigation, but he has offered to pro- 
tect the World reporter from any 
Klan violence. Another actor in 
the Aiken episode is Senator Cole 
Blease, alert blatherskite, who last 
week announced that he would de- 
fend Aiken County against damage 
suits which are to be brought by 
relatives of the Lowman Negroes. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Chicago Hero 


As it must to all men, Death 
came last week to Patrick J. 
(“Paddy”) Carr, 46. 

Two weeks before the hour of 
his death, “Paddy” Car smiled the 
smile of a big and happy Irish- 
man, as he listened to the returns 
that elected him Sheriff of Cook 
County (Chicago) by a_ plurality 
of 125,000, the largest given to any 
Democrat on the ticket. And then 
suddenly his smile twisted into 
agony—sharp, devastating pain 
arose within him. The doctors 
said: ‘“Uleers of the stomach.” In 
the Mercy Hospital “Paddy” Carr 
suffered, writred and dreamed. Per- 
haps he visioned a spunky news- 
boy laughing in spite of the stench 
of the Union Stock Yards, a lum- 
ber shover on a schooner coming 
up the Chicago River, a sidewalk 
inspector with ambition, an alder- 


_ ‘Dave Wright was charged with murder- 
ing the sister-in-law of Major Brown. 


man whose jokes were understand- 
able, a county treasurer who did 
not annoy the people, a_ sheriff- 
elect who was dying. ... 

A funeral procession, five miles 
long, rumbled solemnly behind the 
corpse of “Paddy” Carr, beloved 
hero of the sidewalks of Chicago. 


. . . 


Novel 


It is now no deep dark secret 
that the late President Harding 
played poker while some of his 
pals of the “Ohio gang” and a 
few oil men were developing nest 
eggs by big deals and little black 
satchels. No doubt, much of this 
was grimy work. With scarcely 
any of the attitude of ~now-it- 
can-be-told, with a confident feel- 
ing of now-it-can-be-sold, an even 
grimier novel* has recently been 
published. 

Novelist Adams takes as _ his 
hero Willis Markham, President of 
the U. S., a poker-playing, whiskey- 
drinking, easy-going, good-natured 
pal who was lifted suddenly to 
the highest office in the land by 
his shrewd political friends. “Chief” 
Markham, as the boys call him, 
loves his friends, trusts them, lets 
them run the government. The 
result is the incubation of cor- 
ruption in oil and in the so- 
called Department of Public Health 
which is so crooked that it even 
gets graft out of roach powder. 
Murders, lewd women, drunken 
revels, coarse dialogue are thrown 
in to spice the story. The scandals 
begin to leak out in Washington. 
Senatorial investigations threaten, 
but the “Chief” stands by his 
friends. There is, of course, a 
woman in the story. A _ sort of 
Platonic affection grows up _ be- 
tween her and the President. She 
tries to make him see that his 
friends are grafters and crooks, 
but he refuses to believe that they 
would do anything to harm him. 
The scandals break into the open; 
the President’s big heart breaks 
with his pals’ dishonor. After 
one last poker revel with them, 
he returns to the White House 
and takes poison, thinking it is 
a sleeping potion. He dies slowly, 
mourned by the nation—a martyr 
and a hero. 

President Coolidge is reported to 
be annoyed at the book. And 
well he might be, on reading such 
a passage as the following: “There 
came, too, the Vice President, so 
soon to be President, who looked 
inscrutably at the dying man out 
of his fishy eves and assured him 
that the Markham policies would 
be faithfully adhered to. Vice 
President Elliot did not know what 
the Markham policies were. Nor 
did Markham. Nor anyone else. 


*ReveLRY—Samuel Hopkins Adams—Boni 
& Liveright ($2).. 


But it made a hit when sent out 
over the news association wires.” 

Significance. The novel is poorly 
written. Except for its use of 
the Harding Administration as 
subject matter, it would be dull- 
reading. Even as a _ piece of 
muck-raking, it is unnecessaril 
exaggerated and crude. However, it 
stands as one of the few instances 
in U. S. history where contem- 
porary politics have been used as 
the basis of a novel. In Europe 
this type of fiction is no rarity. 

The Author. Samuel Hopkins 
Adams is a successful hack writer 
who divides his time between ad- 
vertising, muck-raking and novels. 
He began as a reporter and fea- 
ture writer on the New York Sun. 
A series of articles on quack 
medicines, which drove _ several 
manufacturers out of business, first 
brought him prominence in 1906. 
Later he conducted a column in 
the New York Tribune under the 
name of Ad-Visor, wherein he 
sought to expose dishonest ad- 
vertising. Gimbel Brothers, potent 
Manhattan department store, 
brought suit against him when 
he attacked some of their ad- 
vertisements. Gimbel Brothers 
won the suit. Mr. Adams’s novels 
cften have persuasive titles: The 
Flying Death; Little Miss Grouch; 
Wanted, A Husband; Success. He 
writes for magazines and votes the 
Democratic ticket. 


“Disgrace” 


“The administration of the crim- 
inal law in the U. S. is a disgrace 


to civilization.” Thus said Wil- 
liam Howard Taft in 1905, and 
thus he was quoted recently in a 
booklet issued by the Harvard Law 
School. William D. Guthrie, pres- 
ident of the New York City Bar 
Association, urged that the state- 
ment be deleted at once from the 
Harvard booklet. He had the right 
to be heard, because he had al- 
ready contributed $10,000 to the 
Harvard Law School campaign to 
raise $5,000,000 for legal research, 
in which interest the booklet was 
published. Said he: “The phrase 
has done more harm than any other 
single utterance during the past 
30 years.” Wilson S. Powell, chair- 
man of the committee that drew up 
the booklet, replied that the phrase 
would remain, that Mr. Taft had 
made similar remarks in 1908, 
1909, 1918 and had not contra- 
dicted the phrase in 1923 when it 
was quoted publicly in his pres- 
ence. 

Meanwhile, last week, able law- 
yer Henry Lewis Stimson wrote to 
Mr. Guthrie that he could convince 
him of the truth of Mr. Taft’s 
onetime statement by a ten-minute 
trip through the Criminal Courts 
Building in Manhattan. 
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COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 
Ships &§ Definitions 


The Empire Premiers in Eng- 
land for the Imperial Conference 
(TIME, Nov. 1 et seq.) journeyed 
to Cardington, Bedfordshire, last 
week and were shown the giant 
air liners R-100 and R-101 now 
building under a shroud of mys- 
tery for the London-Cairo-Bom- 
bay air service scheduled to open 
next year (TIME, Oct. 4). 

The Premiers, pleasurably aghast, 
viewed the mighty steel frame- 
work of these sister ships, each 
730 feet long and to be equipped 
each with five 600-horsepower 
heavy oil engines, capable of driv- 
ing the ships 4,000 miles without 
refueling at 60 miles an hour. Air 
Minister Sir Samuel Hoare ex- 
plained, pointing with .a chubby 
handled cane, just where the 100 
passengers to be carried by each 
ship will berth, asserted that they 
will be served six-course dinners, 
50 at a time in the dining salon, 
will promenade upon two decks 
between which will ply electric 
elevators. 

Doubting Thomases were told 
that the new ships represent a 
tremendous advance in safety over 
any  lighter-than-air craft yet 
built. They will be 72 feet longer 
than the Los Angeles, 1,000-horse- 
power more potent, equally fast, 
but not able to match the Los 
Angeles’ cruising range of 6,000 
miles. 


Momentous Formula. Though the 
Empire Premiers wandered far 
afield to Cardington, they took 
on their return a step momentous 
in the history of the Common- 
wealth. After weeks of phrase 
juggling they agreed at last upon 
a formula defining exactly, for 
the first time, the status of the 
Dominions: “The position and 
mutual relations of the group of 
self-governing communities com- 
posed of Great Britain and the 
Dominions may be readily defined. 
They are autonomous communities 
within the British Empire, equal 
in status and in no way subordi- 
nate one to the other in any as- 
pect of their domestic or external 
affairs, though united by a com- 
mon allegiance to the Crown and 
freely associated as members of 
the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” 

The adoption of this definition 
was hailed as a magnum opus of 
Premier Hertzog of South Africa 
who alone had insisted with die- 
hard tenacity that the vague 
phrase “Dominion Status” be 
clarified once and for all (TIME, 
Nov. 1). 

Imperial Developments. 1) The 
Premiers recommended to_ their 
King that he delete the words “of 
the United Kingdom” from his 


title, and make his title simply: 
“George V, by the Grace of God, 
of Great Britain and Ireland and 
of the British Dominions Beyond 
the Seas King, Defender of the 
Faith, Emperor of India.”* 

2) The Dominions mutually and 
amicably agreed not to ratify the 
Locarno Pacts (TIME, Oct. 12, 
1925). This contingency was fore- 
seen when the pacts were drawn 
up, and they are not in any way 
invalidated by the refusal of the 
Dominions to specifically pledge 
aid to the mother country in the 
fulfillment of her Locarno obliga- 
tions. 3) The Irish Free State 
delegates mooted loudly their de- 
sire to send a Free State Minister 
to the Vatican, hinting “tactfully” 
that Empire influence among Ro- 
man Catholics would thereby be 
enhanced. 4) The Dominions 
reached a_ tentative agreement 
whereby they will restrict 1mmi- 
gration into their territories to 
“desirable” emigrants from Great 
Britain. Premier King of Can- 
ada, for example, indicated that 
agricultural laborers and servant 
girls are considered “desirable” by 
Canadians, who view as “unde- 
sirable” skilled machine workers 
and artisans. 


Dail Doings 


In the dark of an Irish moon, 
last week, “soldiers” of the irregu- 
lar “Irish Republican (Sinn Fein) 
Army” cut with a twang many a 
telegraph wire and thereafter in- 
dulged in ugly rioting near mili- 
tary barracks in five Irish Free 
State counties. . . . Next day Mary 
McSwiney, sister of the Lord 
Mayor of Cork who in 1920 com- 
mitted suicide by hungerstriking, 
made known that these riots had 
been staged by her Sinn Fein asso- 
ciates as an awful warning to the 
Dail Eireann. The Dail convened 
last week with the Sinn Fein Depu- 
ties absenting themselves as usual. 

President (Premier) William T. 
Cosgrave declared before the Dail: 
“We have to deal with an organ- 
ized conspiracy to subvert the Gov- 
ernment, but the force behind the 
raids and the genius directing them 
will not be able to make a sus- 
tained attack on liberty, order and 
peace in the Irish Free State.” He 
then introduced the Public Safety 
Bill, supplementing the Treason 
Act and conferring emergency 
powers upon the Government. By 
employing all the persuasion at 
his command he was able to get 
the bill through the Dail last week. 

During the intervals of debate 
on the Public Safety Bill, many a 


*Mary I (“Bloody Mary,” 1516-1558) and 
her husband King Philip II of Spain bore 
jointly perhaps the most diversified title 
ever attached to English sovereigns: “Philip 
and Mary, by the Grace of God, King and 
Queen of England and France, Naples, 
Jerusalem and Ireland, Princes of Spain 
and Sicily, Archdukes of Austria, Dukes 
of Milan, Burgundy and Brabant.” 


Deputy amused himself by flaying 
vociferously His Brittanic Majes- 
ty’s Governor General of the Irish 
Free State, Timothy Michael Healy, 
jovial Anglo-Irish barrister, author 
of that illuminating volume Why 
Ireland is not Free. Indiscreet, 
the Governor General is reported 
to have recently declared: “The 
longer the Sinn Feiners boycott 
-« sua the better pleased I shall 


. . . 


Notes 


Bug Houses. By the last will 
and testament of the late Seth 
Buddhimal, wealthy and _ pious 
banker of Sihora, Central India, 
there has been left, it was an- 
nounced last week, $100,000 to 
build and endow in _ perpetuity 
three rest houses into which in- 
sects may withdraw from the 
world. Poor travelers will be al- 
lowed to sleep overnight in these 
bug rest houses, will even be paid 
a small sum for doing so, as long 
as they lie still and kill no bugs. 
Should a sleeper kill a bug, even 
by accidentally rolling over, he 
will be ejected from the bug house 
by attendants and forfeit his sleep 
money. No less than 200 insect 
rest houses of a more or less 
similar nature are maintained 
throughout India by pious natives 
who realize that no bug is too in- 
significant to contain the re-in- 
carnated soul of an ancestor. 

Bigwig House. One Captain 
Jefferson Cohn, rich  turfman, 
owner of nationally famed race- 
horse Sir Galahad III which beat 
the internationally famed Epinard 
(“Spinach”), snapped up for £75,- 
000 ($364,950) last week the resi- 
dence of the Dowager Baroness 
Michelham at 20 Arlington Street, 
an Augustan thoroughfare sacred 
until now to the mansions of peers 
(TIME, Nov. 22). Since the late 
Lord Michelham’s art treasures 
(Gainsboroughs, Raeburns, Rom- 
neys, Lawrences) are likewise to be 
sold, there hurried to view them 
last week, at historic “No. 20,” 
Her Majesty Victoria Eugénie, 
Queen of Spain, who is_ visiting 
her cousin, the King Emperor. 
Soon Commoner Cohn will wreck 
his new-bought house—once _ the 
residence of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury—will erect on its patrician 
site an apartment hotel. 

Air Samaritans. Pilots from the 
British air bases in Transjordania 
loaded their planes last week with 
dates and other comestibles which 
would not be injured by dropping 
from a height. Soaring into the 
zenith they flew up and down the 
trans-desert motor route between 
Beirut and Bagdad. Tourists, 
marooned for almost a week by 
floods which bogged their motor 
cars and washed out the rail- 
ways, gazed thankfully skyward 
as the British air samaritans 
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flung man-made manna into their 
laps. 

Nir Vengeance. At Bombay 
there was sentenced last week to 
“five years’ rigorous’ imprison- 
ment” an Arab who would not 
confess his name but was proved 
to have shot and killed from the 
desert A. G. Elliott, air mechani- 
cian for famed British flying ace 
Sir Alan (“England-to-Australia- 
and-Return’’) Cobham (TIME, 
Aug. 16). 

Potent Centenarian. One Rich- 
ard Ferris, potent, indomitable, 
waved aside his children, grand- 
children, great-grandchildren and 
his toddling great-great-grand- 
daughter as they sought to prevent 
his departure from London last 
week to celebrate his 100th birth- 
day by riding to hounds. Said he, 
“IT prefer to die in the saddle!” 
That evening he returned alive, 
sipped his port. 


Expensive Twilight 


The national loss resulting from 
the British Coal Strike (TIME, 
May 10 et seq.) was estimated 
last week to equal £40 ($200) for 
every family in the British Isles. 
None the less the 750,000 miners 
who were still on strike last week, 
refused by a 100,000 majority to 
accept the settlement negotiated 
by their Executive Committee with 
Premier Baldwin (TIME, Nov. 15), 
after their delegates’ congress had 
empowered the committee to make 
peace “on the best terms to be 
had.” When the miners thus sen- 
sationally repudiated last week both 
their delegates’ congress and ex- 
ecutive committee, the committee 
announced in despair that the strike 
wili have to drag on until the vari- 
ous local mine unions are willing 
to make peace individually with 
their émployers. Over 350,000 
miners have already done this; and 
the “coal strike” as a national unity 
seemed to be all but fading from 
the news last week. 


FRANCE 
Dear Lulu 


Premier Poincaré, the great War 
President of France, one of the 
whitest whiskered of European 
statesmen, discovered last week 
that in the secret code of the 
French Foreign Office he is re- 
ferred to as Barbichon (meaning, 
in boudoir conversation, “The Little 
Bearded One” or “Little Whis- 
kers”), 

“And what,” cried M. Poincaré, 
“is the code name of M. Briand 
[Foreign Minister] ?” 

“Lulu,” stuttered a trembling un- 
derling. 

Majestic, M. Raymond Poincaré 
stalked to his office. There his eyes 
twinkled, his pen scratched. Soon 





COMMONER COHN 


He triumphed over Spinach 
(See opposite page) 


Aristide Briand was chuckling over 
the following note: 

“Dear Lulu: 

“Please ask your young collabora- 
tors henceforth to choose their 
code names from Greco-Roman 
mythology rather than from among 
their petites filles. 


“(Signed) BARBICHON” 


BELGIUM 
Grand Cordon 


Finance Minister Emile Franqui 
stood stiff, straight, plump and 
proud, last week, while a deep red 
grand cordon was adjusted across 
his breast in the manner of the 
transverse strap of a Sam Brown 
Belt. Soon by a gold safety pin 
there was attached to M. Franqui 
the highest decoration in the gift 
of the Belgian Crown—the Order 


of Leopold. Twinkling it dangled, 
glittered: a gold edged white 
enamel cross suspended from a 
royal crown and resting on a 


green laurel and oak wreath, at 
the centre on a black field the 
golden lion of Belgium, below the 
motto L’Union Fait La Force.... 

King Albert of the Belgians 
stepped back from decorating M. 
Franqui. All the world knows 
that it was M. Franqui who ne- 
gotiated the $100,000000 loan 
which stabilized the Belgian franc 
(TimE, Nov. 8). Therefore King 
Albert warmly eulogized M. Fran- 
qui, bade him a pleasant journey 
to the Riviera whither he departed 
to recover his health, impaired by 
his great labors. Before he left 


Brussels, M. Franqui resigned as 
Finance Minister, but not until 
he had drawn up a_ voluminous 
memorandum covering every dis- 
cernible contingency of Belgium’s 
fiscal future. 


GERMANY 
Notes 


“Cooganing.” Charles Spencer 
Chaplin made Jackie Coogan by 
co-starring him in The Kid. There- 
in Jackie ran ahead _ throwing 
stones through windows. Charlie 
followed as a glazier, repaired the 
windows, reaped comedy pelf. Last 
week The Kid was shown at the 
millenium-old Hartz Mountain vil- 
lage of Wernigerode, seat of an 
academy for hochgeboren young 
ladies. The young ladies were not 
allowed to see The Kid, but soon 
their windows tinkled in fragments 
as did many another. No glazier 
appeared, but subsequently one 
Thanhauser Rothschild, insignifi- 
cant insurance agent, was arrested 
and confessed to “Cooganing” the 
windows after viewing The Kid, 
that he might persuade house- 
holders to buy from him window 
glass insurance. 

“Schund und Schmutz.” Herr 
Doktor Wilhelm Kuelz, Minister 
of Interior, introduced before the 
Reichstag last week his Schund 
und Schmutz (Trash and Smut) 
bill creating a committee of five 
censors, the adverse vote of any 
four of which would suffice to 
suppress any book or magazine. 
Straightway the Prussian Academy 
of Fine Arts, famous because it 
snubbed Hermann Sudermann* by 
not asking him to become a mem- 
ber of its new literature depart- 
ment, and was snubbed by Gerhart 
Hauptmann} who declined the honor 
(TIME, June 7), made haste last 
week to protest the new censorship 
bill in a manifesto signed by such 
“advanced” writers as Georg 
Kaiser, Bernhard Kellerman, Hein- 
rich Mann, Thomas Mann. 

Inverse Income Tax. Signor 
Mattia Battistini, tolerably good 
Italian baritone, appealed to the 
tax collector of Duisburg (Rhine- 
land) last week, to be classified 


*Hermann Sudermann, €9, son of a brew- 
er (TIME, June 4, 1923), onetime (1881-82) 
editor of the Deutsches Reichsblatt, famed 
novelist, greatly respected, has been wise to 
remain inactive amid the onrush of German 
authors to new and often fantastic art 
concepts. 

7Gerhart Hauptmann, 64, son of an inn 
keeper, chief exponent in the '90s of what 
was then “modern drama.” His Vor Son- 
nenaufgang, (Before Sunrise), 1889, in- 
augurated and gave impetus to the new 
German dramatic movement which, uniike 
that of other lands, is still pressing on to 
new and violently original achievements. 





Like Sudermann, Hauptmann subsided as 
a great creative artist about 1910, though 
only last year he published the much 


talked of satirical novel Die Insel der 
Grossen Mutter (The Isle of the Great 
Mother); and only last week his new 
Dorothea Angermann had its premiere in 
Vienna. 
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as a “well-known singer,” and 
deposed under oath: “My success- 
ful career as a singer has ex- 
tended over 50 years.” 

Shrewd, canny, hard to wheedle, 
the tax collector of Duisburg 
yielded only after much persuasion. 
From “ordinary singers” he is em- 
powered to collect a 20% muni- 
cipal tax on concert receipts; from 
“well-known singers” he may col- 
lect only 8%. 

Chivalry. Prince Eitel Fried- 
rich, second son of Wilhelm II, 
resigned last week as Grand Mas- 
ter of the Order of the Knights 
of St. John of Malta. Prince 
Hohenlohe-Langenburg, Grand Mas- 
ter ad interim, accepted’ the 
Prince’s resignation with the fol- 
lowing eulogy: “Your Royal 
Highness’ resignation is accepted 
because our Grand Master must 
be ‘as white as the lilies of the 
field’ [and Prince Ejitel has just 
divorced sensationally his wife 
(TIME, Nov. 1)].... Your honor 
is unstained; your chivalry alone 
. . « prompted your decision.” 

Amid a frenzy of monarchial 
loyalty the German knights elected 
Prince Eitel to honorary member- 
ship in their order, and prepared 
to elect as Grand Master Prince 
Adalbert, third son of Wilhelm of 
Doorn. 


HUNGARY 


Looming King 

The dHabichtsburg (“Hawk’s 
Castle’) stood anciently upon a 
bluff near the confluence of the 
Rhine and Aar. From it the later 
Royal and Imperial House of Habs- 
burg took its name almost 1,000 
years ago. Once Holy Roman Em- 
perors, at various later periods Em- 
perors of Austria, Kings of 
Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, Spain 
and finally Emperors of Austria- 
Hungary, this potent family reached 
its apogee during the 68-year reign 
of the Emperor Franz Josef of 
Austria-Hungary (born 1830, as- 
cended 1848, died 1916). Last week 
the Hungarian press blazed with 
rumors that a kinsman of the 
“Grand Old Emperor” may soon 
rule as King of Hungary and later 
become King of Rumania as well. 
Thus the Dual Empire of the Habs- 
burgs, destroyed by the Allies, 
would be partially resuscitated as 
a Dual Kingdom. 

Archduke Albrecht. The news- 
paper Magyarsag at Bucharest 
pointed out exhaustively last week 
the degree of probability of the fol- 
lowing possibilities: 1) Since Hun- 
gary is a “kingless-kingdom,” the 
Hungarian Regent, Admiral Nich- 
olas Horthy, might be directed by 
Parliament to transfer the Crown 
to the Archduke Albrecht of Habs- 
burg who has a large Monarchist 








following. 2) This supposititious 
“King Albrecht of Hungary” might 
contract a marriage with Princess 
Ileana of Rumania. 3) Since the 
Hohenzollern dynasty which now 
rules over Rumania was elected to 
that eminence only 60 years ago, 
it is conceivable that the Rumanian 
Parliament might transfer the Ru- 
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EMPEROR FRANZ JOSEF* 
death 
manian Crown 


Rumanian heir, 
Michel, to the 


mask was hawked 


His 


from the present 
five-year-old Prince 
vigorous and able 
proposed “King Albrecht,” supposi- 
titious husband of Princess Ileana 
of Rumania. Thus might be creat- 
ed a Dual Kingdom. 


Facts. Such a dream becomes 
less fantastic when it is recalled 
that Hungary is fairly seething 
with monarchist sentiment. There 
is little doubt that Hungarians want 
a Habsburg king. The question is, 
which Habsburg? 

The so-called “legitimate” heir is 
of course fourteen-year-old Prince 
Otto, son of the late Karl I, 
last ruling Habsburg Emperor 
(reigned 1916-1918). But “Little 
Otto” is not favored by many Hun- 
garian nobles, both because of his 
youth and because the Allies might 
not stomach the restoration of the 
very prince whose father they over- 
threw. From this and other tech- 
nical causes} many Hungarians 
have turned to the shrewd youthful 





*Pictured with the German Empress Au- 
gusta Victoria in 1909 as she congratulated 
him on the 61st anniversary of his ascen- 
sion to the thrones of Austria-Hungary. 
He died in 1916, never knew defeat. Her 
death at Doorn (1921) was hastened by 
the fear that the Allies would “Hang The 
Kaiser!’ her consort. 

{The Hungarian Parliament passed a de- 
cree (1921) affirming its right to elect 
anyone king, and denying the exclusive right 
of Otto to the succession. 


| Archduke Albrecht of Habsburg, 
29, as their candidate for the 
Throne. The Archduke is only a 
third cousin once removed* of the 
late Emperor Karl I, and there. 
fore has no “rights of succession,” 
but he and his clever mother, the 
Archduchess Isabella, have ad. 
roitly built up the “Free Electoral 
Party” of Hungary to a feverish 
pitch of resolution in his sup- 
port. 


New House of Peers. Added 
significance was given to the Al. 
brechtist rumors last week when 
the Regent of Hungary, Admiral 
Nicholas Horthy, dissolved the Hun- 
garian Parliament immediately af: 
ter it had passed a bill recreat. 
ing the Hungarian House of Peers, 
When the new House of Peers as- 
sembles, the four Archdukes, Fried- 
rich, Albrecht (his son), Josef and 
Franz (his son) will find them- 
selves at its head in semi-royal 
state. The Archdukes, as the rank- 
ing peers of Hungary, will head a 
House composed of nobles; of Cath- 
olic, Protestant and Jewish pre- 
lates; of high dignitaries of state 
and rich bourgeoisie. 


The Lower House will probably 
be re-elected in time to convene 
both houses in January, and the 
veteran Premier of Hungary, Count 
Stephen Bethlen, whose cabinet 
has stood rock-founded since 1922, 
is expected to force a decision as 
to the future King of Hungary ear- 
ly next year. 

A final indication of the mount- 
ing interest of Hungarians in the 
Monarchy was seen last week when 
the death mask of the Emperor 
Franz Josef, previously hawked 
without success among the numer- 
ous Austrian archdukes, was pur- 
chased for $2,000 by the Hungarian 
Archduke Friedrich. He, “Vater 
Friedrich” (“Papa Friedrich’) is 
a genial be-whiskered nian, the 
image of the Emperor whose death 
mask he purchased, would make 
“a good old-fashioned King” were 
he not too old to begin. 


ITALY 


“Collective Madness” 


Professor Jean Verne of the 
Medical Faculty of the University 
of Paris described last week his 
impressions of Fascismo gleaned as 
a member of the International Con- 
gress for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence at Bologna which was ad- 
dressed by Signor Mussolini a short 
time before the Bologna attempt 
upon his life (T1imME, Nov. 8). Said 
Professor Verne, 36, croix de 








*The complicated Habsburg relationships 
are best disentangled with relation to the 
Emperor Leopold II (1747-1792). Frans 
Josef was his great grandson. Karl was 
his great-great-great-grandson. And Al 
brecht is his great-great crandson. ll 
these through slightly different lines. 
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guerre: “Bologna was like a city 
of madmen. The walls were covered 
with mystic posters proclaiming 
‘God gave him to us; curses upon 
whoever touches him.’ Every win- 
dow held Mussolini’s portrait. Fas- 
cist bands marched deliriously all 
night. ... Mussolini arrived in a 
brilliant uniform with an aigrette a 
foot high on his head. The regular 
army and fascist battalions goose- 
stepped before him shouting the 
Fascist war cry, ‘Eia, eia, eia, 
alala.* Mussolini was ushered in by 
the same war-cry when he addressed 
the scientific congress. He spoke 
mainly about the ro'e that science 
plays in wartime. He said that he 
expected chemists to discover even 
more poisonous gases, and so be 
able to overcome more easily the 
nations of their enemies. .. . 

“IT bring from Italy an impres- 
sion of unprecedented collective 
madness. .. .” 


Carta Italiana 


The New York Herald Tribune 
expanded into an eight-column fea 
ture story last week a 16-line 
“message to America” signed by 
Mussolini. The “message” was in- 
consequential, but the paper on 
which it was written was signifi- 
cant. At the top is printed the 
bold letterhead: IL CAPO DEL 
GOVERNO (Head of the Govern- 
ment). Alone the left margin is 
printed: “CARTA ITALIANA DI 
PASTA E CELLULOSA DI 
PAGLIA PRODOTTA ESCLUS- 
IVAMENTE CON MATERIE 
PRIME NAZIONALI.” (“Italian 
paper of paste and cellulose of 
straw, produced exclusively with 
national raw materials.’’) 


RUMANIA 
Royalty Returns 


Queen Marie of Rumania _ re- 
ceived a cablegram from Bucharest 
last week, at Louisville, Ky. A 
few hours later she had engaged 
by telegraph staterooms C-47 to 
C-58+ inclusive on the Cunarder 
Berengaria sailing five days later 
for Europe. Next day Queen Marie 
authorized a statement: 

“It is true that Her Majesty 
has received no official call to re- 
turn to Rumania, but since there 
have been so many conflicting re- 
ports regarding the King’s health 
she feels she must return at once 
in case there is any possibility of 
there being any truth in these re- 
ports.” 

There was no lack of sufficient 


*To achieve the best effect this cry 
should be emitted shrilly, with the head 
thrown back and the tongue powerfully vi- 
brated on the last two syllables. It is un- 
translatable. 

?The suite built for her cousin Wilhelm 
II when he was German Emperor and the 
Berengaria was the Imperator. 





reasons for Her Majesty’s return: 
1) King Ferdinand’s imperfect 
“health” is both physical and politi- 
cal. A crisis both for the King 


N. E. A. 
ARCHDUKE ALBRECHT* 


Once buttled ... now boomed 
(See HuNGARY) 


as a man and for the man as a 
King has long been imminent 
(TIME, Jan. 11). 2) Despatches 
from Bucharest reported Queen 
Marie’s “palace clique” to be hold- 
ing its own with difficulty, since her 
departure, against the renewed on- 
slaughts of the minority parties. 
Her Majesty is the political Gen- 
eralissimo of the Crown. 

Having sped to Manhattan, she 
motored up the Hudson to Tuxedo, 
and rested there, awaiting the sail- 
ing of the Berengaria, at the 
estate of Charles Edwin Mitchell, 
President. of the National City 
Bank which, with more than $1,- 
000,000 000 capital, is the biggest 
in the U.S. 

Royal Words. Prior to her de- 
partu:e Queen Marie was directly 
quoted as follows: : 

“On this trip America has seen 
me. ... Next time I want to see 
America. ... 

“You of America seem perfectly 
healthy, perfectly efficient. But 
one can be that and _ still miss 
much. Poetry, religion, tradition 
and poise—do you sufficiently value 
them? ... Why, you have hardly 
let me finish a sentence during my 
tour before rushing me off to see 
something else. . . . You are young. 
Old Europe can teach you spiritual 
education. ... 

“But you have been very kind 
to me! The hotel keepers learned, 
for example, about my dislike for 
warm rooms and adjusted the heat 


*In 1922, while he was employed as 
butler to Herr Johan Scherer, rich Austrian 
munitions profiteer. 





accordingly. You know, I am de- 
scended from Queen Victoria, who 
always sat in a draft, and I so 
often long for my grandmamma’s 
Gratt, . ... 

“Why did I come? Well, when 
I went to the Peace Conference at 
Paris after the War they also 
asked me that question, and I told 
them this: ‘Every country needs 
a face. So when you all gather 
about for your deliberations, I 
want Rumania to have a face. I 
am here to be that face, to make 
Rumania something more personal 
than statistics and maps... 
gave to the Rumanian people six 
children, and I came to love the 
Rumanians as my own people... . 
Remember, when you belittle Ru- 
mania, you are treading on the 
heart of a woman.’ ” 

Carol Sued. Queen Marie’s old- 
est son, the abdicated Crown Prince 
Carol of Rumania, was defended 
last week in Paris by potent So- 
cialist barrister Paul Boncour 
against Mme. Zizi: Lambrino, his 
former morganatic wife (TIME, 
March 15, 22), who began suit to 
establish the legitimacy of their 
son Mircea. By his consort, Prin- 
cess Helene of Greece, Carol had 
subsequently another son, Prince 
Michel, now aged five, and heir 
apparent to the Rumanian throne. 


RUSSIA 
Hero Up 


Pavel Ephimovich Dybenko, young 
and colorful Communist, emerged 
into the news again for. an in- 
stant last week when Dictator 
Stalin of Soviet Russia appointed 
him Chief of the Red Army Sup- 
ply Service. 

“Pavel the Daredevil” it was, 
who, at 26, big, jovial and reck- 
less, won over the sailors of the 
Baltic fleet to Bolshevism and thus 
sealed the doom of Alexander Ker- 
ensky. Returning to Moscow a 
hero, he enraged such_ serious- 
minded Communists as Lenin and 
Trotsky by light-heartedly drag- 
ging off to his bed and board a 
lady undeniably fair but old enough 
to be his mother. The great Lenin, 
scandalized at his philandering in 
an hour of crisis, very nearly had 
the hero shot, and Leon Trotsky 
was especially loud in demanding 
his execution. Next day a mob of 
sailors from the Baltic Fleet sought 
out M. Trotsky, commanded his 
secretary to tell him to come out and 
be drubbed. No weakling, Leon 
Davidovich Trotsky (née Bronstein) 
rushed forth, stood with folded 
arms before the sailors, cried: “Ha, 
you want Trotsky! Well, Com- 
rades, here he is!” 

Abashed, the sailors slunk. But 
their hero Pavel Dybenko was not 
thereafter molested. Having served 
the Communist Government in sev- 
eral minor capacities he has now 
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achieved again a position of trust, 
responsibility. 


gi A a 


Tchitcherin Travels. The “T. and 
T. Conference” at Odessa (TIME, 
Nov. 22) between Turkish Foreign 
Minister Tewfik Rushdi Bey and 
Soviet Foreign Minister Georg 
Tchitcherin came to a most ami- 
able close last week amid contin- 
ued, portentous secrecy. As _ he 
took ship to sail across the Black 
Sea to Constantinople, the swarthy 
dandified Tewfik Rushdi Bey as- 
sured newsgatherers that Turkey 
and the Soviets are now in diplo- 
matic concord, adding darkly: 
“Turkey does not favor any West- 
ern state to the detriment of any 
Eastern state... .” 

With Tewfik Rushdi Bey gone, 


M.:Tchitcherin, still less communi- 
cative, tarried not in Odessa. 
Bundled up as usual because of 
his uncertain health, he hurried 
with his bustling under-secretaries 
to catch the regular 6:40 p. m. 
through express to Moscow. 

Behind the puffing locomotive 
M. Tchitcherin’s first class wagon- 
lit rumbled smoothly. Then came 
a jangling, second class car, a 
rattlety-bang third class coach and 
seven careening fast freight vans. 
Speeding northwestward to Schmer- 
inka, northeastward to Kiew and 
Kursk, and finally due north to 
Moscow (900 miles), the train drew 
in on the morning of the third 
day at 10:54 a. m.—-one minute 
ahead of schedule. 

“Scoops.” At Moscow M. Tchit- 
cherin would have smiled awry 
had he known that the Hearst 
Sunday Feature Service was broad- 
casting what purported to be a 
speech delivered by President 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha to his “War 
Council” at Angora. President 
Kemal Pasha was quoted as say- 
ing that he had received assur- 
ances from Persia, the Egyptian 
Nationalists, Syria, Afghanistan, 
Mesopotamia, China and_ Soviet 
Russia that those nations are 
ready to enter “an Oriental League 
of Nations predominated by Rus- 
sia and Turkey ... supported by 
a million bayonets... with the 
potential possibilities of arraying 
ten million fighting men against 
. . the West.” 

To serious diplomatic watchers 
of the sky, the annoying thing 
about Hearstian scoops is_ that 
now and again they are “straight.” 

Strangely enough the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger Foreign Serv- 
ice turned up an equally unique 
“scoop” to the effect that M. 
Tchitcherin would speed to Paris 
and there lay before Foreign Min- 
ister Briand a scheme for a Pan- 
Asiatic League to be set up in 
close harmony with the League of 


TIME 
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. « « dropped a word like a brick 


Nations. 

Portents. In diplomatic circles 
the belief was current that the 
Odessa conference was concerned 
with arriving at an _ understand- 
ing whereby Turkey will be able 
to apply for membership in the 
League of Nations without violat- 
ing certain treaty obligations by 
which she is bound to Soviet Rus- 
sia. The wild guesses and specu- 
lations current in the Occidental 
press caused loud reverberations 
of scorn in the Levantine and 
Japanese press. Levantine editors 
remarked that the violent “West- 
ernizing” campaign being carried 
on in Turkey by Kemal Pasha 
precludes his ever being regarded 
by Orientals with anything but 
suspicion. At Tokyo, the Board 
of Directors of the Pan-Asiatic 
Society of Japan denounced the 
proposed Asiatic League, saying 
that they propose to work for 
Asiatic union “along peaceful lines 
and not in imitation of the war- 
like League of the West.” 


JAPAN 


123 Emperors 


At Hayama the black chariot 
of Death waited last week to speed 
heavenward the Son of Heaven, 
Yoshihito, the 123d Emperor of 
Japan. 

The long illness of His Majesty 
recently aggravated (TIME, Sept. 
27), had reached a crisis. Sym- 
pathetic, troubled, alarmed, the 
geisha girls of Hayama sensed the 
ghostly presence of the Emperor’s 
imperial ancestors who gathered 
at his bedside and _ impalpably 
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permeated Hayama. Pious,  re- 
spectful, the geisha passed an en- 
tire week in  seemly _ inactivity, 
without music. 

At last His Imperial Majesty 
rallied. His health and appetite 
improved. Devout Nipponese gave 
thanks, rejoiced, disported them- 
selves. 


NICARAGUA 
Evil Eye? 


“Happy the people whose annals are 
brief.” 

The name of a new President 
was set down last week in the vol- 
uminous annals of Nicaragua, 
crammed for centuries with an al- 
most unexampled record of Span- 
ish tyrants and Latin American 
usurpers. The new President, 
Seftor Adolfo Diaz, was elected by 
the Nicaraguan Congress in joint 
session, an assembly so accustomed 
to being bullied by armed factions 
in Nicaragua that its acts must 
always be regarded with suspicion. 
Apparently President Diaz was 
elected because he is known to be 
persona grata to the U. S., which 
intervened to support him when 
he was previously elected President 
in 1910 and again in 1913. 

Sefior Diaz’s latest elevation to 
the Presidency followed the “Peace 
Conference” between the revolution- 
aries of Nicaragua and the for- 
mer Nicaraguan Dictator General 
Chamorro, which took place aboard 
the U. S. cruiser Rochester, an- 
chored in Nicaraguan waters 
(TIME, Oct. 4). Reputedly during 
the conference, Rear Admiral 
Julian L. Latimer* commanding 
the Rochester took General Cha- 
morro aside and imparted to him 
some gruff sailorly home _ truths. 
Thereafter General Chamorro, hav- 
ing made up his mind that the 
U. S. would not recognize him as 
President, resigned that office, 
which he had held by force, and 
Sefior Diaz was elected. 

Instant Recognition. U. S. Secre- 
tary of State Frank B. Kellogg as- 
sumedly heaved a sigh of relief at 
the turn of Nicaraguan affairs, last 
week, for he immediately extended 
recognition. President Diaz, tact- 
ful, was moved in a burst of grati- 
tude to the U. S. to sanction the 
long mooted sale of 51% of the 
stock of the Nicaragua National 
Bank to the Guarantee Trust Co. 
of Manhattan, an institution which 
has more than once made history in 
Latin America. Said President 
Diaz, to blast any suspicion of 
U. S. “dollar diplomacy”: “If the 
Bank of Nicaragua had been con- 
trolled by U. S. interests it would 
not have been robbed of $161,000 


*Not to be confused with Major General 
William B. Lassiter who chairmaned the 
Tacna-Arica Plebiscitary Commission which 
was eventually unable to adjust the differ- 
ences of Chile and Peru over that territory. 
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[TimE, May 17] by armed revolu- 
tionaries of the Nicaraguan Liberal 
Party.” 

Vexations. The Nicaraguan Lib- 
erals, who have been skirmishing 
and counter-marching in an ef- 
fort to overthrow Dictator Cham- 
orro, were vexed last week at the 
inauguration of President Diaz 
whom they equally detest. 


They recalled that Sefior Carlos 
Solorzano was elected President of 
Nicaragua for the term 1925-29. 
He resigned under duress last Jan- 
uary after General Chamorro seized 
power. The Vice President elected 
with Senor Solorzano, Sefior Sa- 
casa, was able to escape and has 
not resigned. Nicaraguan Liberals 
consider that Senor Sacasa, not 
Sefor Diaz, should be recognized 
as President by the U. S. 


Bogie. Unfortunately for them- 
selvés the Nicaraguan Liberals are 
generally believed at Washington to 
have received military support or 
at least munitions from Mexico. 
This has so alarmed even the sup- 
posedly impartial U. S. Associated 
Press that that organization head- 
ed one of its lengthiest despatches 
last week with the following 
sentence: “The spectre of a Mexi- 
can-fostered Bolshevist . hegemony 
intervening between the United 
States and the Panama Canal has 
thrust itself into American-Mexican 
relations,” 

At Mexico City the newspaper 
Excelsior retorted: “The real truth 
is that the Yankee Government pre- 
tends to exercise absolute dominion 
over all America, and views with 
an evil eye Mexico or any other 
country able to have any foreign 
influence weakening that of the 
United States.” 


Significance. Aside from U. §S, 
financial interests in Nicaragua 
which are considerable, the U. S. 
holds a perpetual permit to build 
an inter-ocean canal across the Ni- 
caraguan isthmus which was _ pur- 
chased by the U. S. during the Taft 
Administration (1918). Through- 
out the past decade successive U. S. 
Administrations, of whatever party, 
have kept a detachment of Ma- 
rines in Nicaragua until last year, 
when their withdrawal was _ fol- 
lowed immediately by the coup 
d’ état of General Chamorro. The 
Nicaraguan Administrations upheld 
by the U. S. have apparently been 
obnoxious to a majority of Nicara- 
guans, but in upholding one more 
such régime Secretary Kellogg is 
only following scrupulously a well 
established U. S. tradition. The 
incidental question of abstract 
“right” faded years ago from the 
realm of practical consideration. 
Large on the practical horizon looms 
the fact that the U. S. has secured 
for Nicaragua a series of adminis- 
trations which if they were not 
wanted were marked by a rela- 
tive peace in which Nicaraguans 


were at liberty to pursue commer- 
cial activities in an orderly and 
prosperous fashion even if they 
have not done so. 


BRAZIL 


Inauguration 


At Rio de Janeiro, capital of the 
United States of Brazil, a republic 
larger than the 48 states of the 


N. Bo A. 
WASHINGTON LUIZ 


An oath . a mutiny 

U. S., there was inaugurated last 
week, President Washington Luiz, 
until recently Governor of the 
Brazilian State of Sao Paulo.* As 
President Luiz took the oath of 
office, before the Chamber and Sen- 
ate in joint session, he became the 
eleventh Chief Executive of Brazil 
since the Brazilian Empire was 
overthrown in 1889. Brazilians and 
Portuguese reflected last week, with 
opposite emotions, that the King of 
Portugal was also King of Brazil 
until famed Dom Pedro, son of 
King Joao VI of - Portugal, was 
chosen “Constitutional Emperor and 
Perpetual Defender” of Brazil in 
1822. His son, Dom Pedro II, 
reigned as Emperor from 1881 
until the Republic was established 
(1889). 

Platform Promises which Presi- 
dent Luiz must now attempt to 
fulfill: 1) stabilization of the 
milreis (worth 12.25 cents, par 32.45 
cents) at a rate slightly below that 
favored by the retiring President, 
Dr. Arturo da Silva Bernardes; 2) 
construction of good roads through- 
out Brazil, an activity pioneered by 

*Area 95,400 square miles, more than 
the combined area of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Vermont and New 
Hampshire. Population 4,600.000; more 
than that of any state of the U. S. except 
New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, Illinois 
and Qhio. 


President Luiz when State Gov- 
ernor of Sao Pau'o; 3) relief of the 
present serious coal shortage. 

Inaugural Unrest. No sooner was 
Sefihor Luiz installed at the Presi- 
dential Palace, presumably to re- 
main there until 1930, than 400 
troops in the Brazilian State of 
Rio Grande do Sul mutinied, and 
necessitated the despatch of 1,000 
federal troops to quell them. Skir- 
mishing continued throughout the 
week, and recalled the virtual war 
waged by retiring President Bern- 
ardes during 1924-25 against vari- 
ous perpetually rebellious factions 
in the provincial states. The Gov- 
ernment announced last week with 
regret that in view of this fresh 
mutiny the “state of siege” de- 
clared at Rio de Janeiro in 1924 
to permit censorship of the press 
and detention of political suspects 
will be continued indefinitely. 


CUBA 


Sneer, Honor, Screw 


President Gerardo Machado y 
Morales of Cuba and President 
José Serrato of Uruguay main- 
tained an air of Augustan calm 
last week while their Foreign Min- 
isters quarreled over a sneer. 

Senor Alfredo Guani, Uruguayan 
representative in the Assembly of 
the League of Nations, allegedly 
launched the sneer by remarking 
while at Geneva last fall: “Cuba 
is tied to the U. S. by her Per- 
manent Treaty.’”* This remark, un- 
heeded by the rest of the world, 
has been bandied for months by 
the Cuban and Uruguayan press 
until, last week, Cuba broke off 
diplomatic relations with Uruguay, 
alleging that, “the Cuban national 
honor has been made the subject 
of derogatory remarks in Uru- 
guay.” 

Twenty-four hours. later’ an 
Uruguayan “apology” was deliv- 
ered at Havana; whereupon at 
Montevideo, capital of Uruguay, 
the Cuban Minister, whose trunks 
had been packed, ordered them un- 
packed again. 


Many a Cuban plebeian, uncon- 
scious that the national honor had 
been saved, learned with ogreish 
interest of how an iron screw was 
slowly turned in the Santiago 
prison last week. The screw tight- 
ened a steel collar fitted with an 
iron spike and encircling the neck 
of Quesado Castillo, a Negro who 
had murdered his wife and daugh- 
ter. At 6:03 a. m. the garrote be- 
gan to contract. At 6:11% a. m. 
Castillo was pronounced dead. 


*Presumably the reference is to the agree- 
ment of 1901 whereby Cuba was granted in- 
dependence by the U. S. on condition that 
she shall never: 1) Conclude a treaty with 
a foreign power endangering her independ- 
ence; 2) Contract debts which her current 
revenues would not sufficeto pay; 8) De- 
bar the U. S. from “the right of interven- 
tion.” 












































EDUCATION 


Ford, Rosenwald, Carnegie 


News came last week of one 
school, of schools for a race, of an 
institution for schooling the na- 
tion: 

Berry School. Busy Henry Ford 
found time to make a special trip 
to Rome, Ga., on visit to Roosevel-, 
tian Martha Berry and her school.” 
Less than 25 years ago Miss Berry, 
Southern gentlewoman, taught Sun- 
day School to “po’ whites” of the 
mountain district in northwest 
Georgia. From this grew Berry 
school, unique, appealing. In the 
mountains of the South were 4,- 
000,000 impoverished, illiterate de- 
scendants of sturdy English-Scotch 
stock. Their ancestors, not wealthy 
enough to own slaves, did well as 
farmers while the original fertil- 
ity of soil remained. Ignorant of 
modern refertilization, they grew 
so poor as to be ignorant of every- 
thing else. Miss Berry now mothers 
700 of them a year, 500 boys, 
200 girls, who build their own build- 
ings, study soil, crops, many an- 
other practical subject. Mr. Ford, 
reported as “intending to assist 
Berry with a foundation at the 
proper time,” gave forth no inter- 
view at Rome. At Cincinnati, he 
said: “These young folks make very 
intelligent factory workers, and are 
very trustworthy, I understand.” 


Rosenwald Fund. In 1914, Julius 
Rosenwald, most notable of Chica- 
go philanthropists, established a 
co-operative fund for helping south- 
ern Negroes to education. By 
report last week 3,400 school build- 
ings have since been erected. Public 
school authorities have contributed 
$8,402,580 to the total cost of the 
scheme, white citizens $694,142, Ne- 
gro citizens $3,110,410 and the 
Rosenwald Fund $2,621,814. Alfred 
K. Stern, executive director of the 
_ Fund, commenting on this report, 
stated in The Survey: “The most 
outstanding feature to my mind is 
the fact that the Negroes have con- 
tributed about as much as Mr. 
Rosenwald and the whites com- 
bined. Of course it must be borne 
in mind that the Negroes’ con- 
tribution is not entirely in cash, 
but computed also on the basis of 
labor and material put into the 
schoolhouses, and often Negroes 
who are good collectors obtain some 
of the funds from whites in the 
neighborhood.” 

Carnegie Fund. The Carnegie 
Corporation, by report just out, 
made grants of $6,000,000 its last 
fiscal year. To Libraries, $4,500,- 
000 was given; to Fine Arts, 
$600,000; to ae Py $375,000; for 
adult education, $300,000. Million 
dollar grants by educational foun- 
dations are reported to be rarer. 
There are still 50,000,000 U. S. 
and Canadian people without access 
to local public libraries, 





















Murder 


Everybody knew that Leo Hal- 
lisey hated Jack Casey. They had 
been glaring at each other for 
days. There was going to be a 
fight. And when, in Prof. Carl C. 
Wheaton’s junior law class, Hal- 





PROFESSOR WHEATON 
Accessory before the fact 


lisey got up to open a_ window, 
Casey told him not to. 

With eyes no bigger than squirt- 
holes in the snow, Hallisey edged 
up to Casey, dragging one foot be- 
hind the other. “Lead at me,” he 
said, “Lead—you funny fellow.” 
He was uttering words never be- 
fore heard in the law class of 
Prof. Carl C. Wheaton. Casey led. 
His fist flicked MHallisey’s jaw, 
knocking him against the way. 
Hallisey, with a face of frenzy, 
drew a dagger, stabbed Casey to 


the heart. The wounded boy 
slumped softly down in a red 
puddle. 


Dean Alphonse G. Eberle of the 
Law School of St. Louis Univer- 
sity, with Casey propped up in a 
chair and Hallisey pinioned down 
by angry students who threatened to 
take revenge, tried to get at what 
had happened. Frightened stu- 
dents paraded before him. All their 
stories were vivid. No two were 
alike. Some had it that Casey 
had got up to throw Hallisey out 
of the window. Some had it that 
Hallisey had snatched his knife 
from Casey. Some had it that 
Casey, not Hallisey, had first said 
“funny fellow’ and other words. 
“But the stabber,” gasped one 
student, “how about calling the 
cops?” At this point Casey opened 
his eyes and laughed. So did 
Hallisey. The blood was red ink, 
the dagger rubber, the fight a 
charade planned by Professor 
Wheaton for the purpose of illus- 
trating that the tesimony of eye- 
witnesses can differ. 

On Dec. 7, in Professor Wheaton’s 
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fully equipped courtroom at the 
law school, Hallisey will be tried 
for “assult with intent to kill.” 
Senior law students will prepare 
the case against him and carry on 
the prosecution and defense, junior 
law students will testify. A real 
judge from the St. Louis Circuit 
Court of Appeals will preside; a 
real jury of “twelve good men and 
true” will sit in Professor 
Wheaton’s legal workshop. 


Notes 


“Unique,” “remarkable,”  wel- 
comed Yale University’s drive, 
just announced, for $20,000,000 to 
be entirely devoted to raising 
teachers’ salaries and to research 
work—not one cent for buildings. 
Yale salaries since 1913 have in- 
creased 50%, living expenses 78%. 
Minimum increase of salary under 
the proposed budget will be $221,- 
000. Yale has 82,000 living 
alumni, of whom the press noted 
three—Chauncey Mitchell Depew, 
66, Arthur Twining Hadley, 76, 
William Howard Taft, ’78—as in 
the forefront of the drive. But, 
as everyone knows, a University 
drive depends for its success 
primarily upon the wits, the 
diplomacy, the oratory, the indus- 
try, of its President—in this case, 
James Rowland Angell, smart son 
of a smart father, the late famed 
President James’ Burrill Angell 
of the University of Michigan. 


Poor Columbia University, whose 
student fees pay only 40% of its 
maintenance cost, received only 
$80,000 donations through its alum- 
ni fund last year. In order to 
provide against future impoverish- 
ment, William Vinton King, Chair- 
man of the Board of the Columbia 
Trust Co., Manhattan, and a life 
member of the Board of Trustees 
of Columbia University, has willed 
a tithe (one-tenth) of his estate, 
after death, to Columbia and last 
week urged, almost demanded that 
other alumni do me: same, 


Raze. “The women’s colleges of 
this university should be leveled to 
the ground.” So voted the Oxford 
Union, debating society, last week, 
223 to 198. 

While Phi Beta Kappa men were 
packing their bags to go to Wil- 
liam & Mary where, this week, 
they celebrate the 150th anniver- 
sary of their founding; while ma- 
jestic little Dr. Henry van Dyke 
was writing, in Princeton, the 
speech which he will deliver to his 
brother Phi Betas, an interesting 
item appeared in the press. Half 
of Harvard’s Phi Beta Kappa men 
this year are Jews—five of the 
eight juniors elected, and a large 
portion of the 22 seniors. Despite 
the snobbish evidences of class 
prejudice which, at such racially- 
tinged colleges as Harvard, as once 
at Columbia, the Nordic students 
betray toward their cleverer com- 
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petitors such men as_ Bleiweiss, 
Stamm, Bernstein, Sobell, Isaacs, 
Swirske, Abrahams and Solomon, 
won their places by merit. 


Unsocial Engineers. Not enough 
social insight nor _ responsibility, 
concluded the Society for Promo- 
tion of Engineering Education last 
week, among other charges laid 
to U. S. engineering students and 
faculties. The report followed a 
three-year investigation in the U.S. 
and Europe, at a cost of $200,- 
000. Recommendations: 1) more 
study of the humanities and 
economics; 2) elimination, by 
stricter entrance examination, of 
misfits; 8) provision for better 
teachers. 


Discipline. One hundred Harvard 
Law School freshmen last week 
received a formal letter from Dean 
Roscoe Pound, which made them 
pale. Each one had cut his Sat- 
urday class to attend the Harvard- 
Brown football game, and now he 
read: “You are now listed as 
prima facie an undesirable  stu- 
dent.” 


Expelled. Two moons have filled 
and waned since the S. S. Ryndam 
steamed from Manhattan, a “float- 
ing university” carrying 450 stu- 
dents, males, females (TIME, Sept. 
27). Until two weeks ago, classes, 
lectures, excursions proceeded with 
fitting decorum. Then, at Yoko- 


hama, five students slipped down 


a hawser, escaped to nearby 
Tokyo, and put on there a drink- 
ing and “necking” spree at the 
Imperial Hotel. ... By a vote of 
-the Student Council aboard the 
Ryndam escapaders were promptly 
expelled, packed off for the U. S. 
on a returning steamer as_ the 
Ryndam steamed serenely on. 


Dedicating a $250,000 memorial 
at University of Missouri, a bell 
tolled 117 times last week, once 
for each dead War student. 25,000 
alumni and friends attended. 


Suzzallo. If not wanted at the Uni- 
versity of Washington (TIME, Oct. 
18), Dr. Henry Suzzallo, onetime 
president there, finds favor at Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, Manhattan, of 
which he has been a trustee since 
1919. Last week he was elected 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
Coincidentally, Dean David Thom- 
son of the college of Liberal Arts 
was elected President of University 
of Washington, at $10,000 a year, 
$8,000 less than Dr. Suzzallo re- 
ceived there. 


West Point learned last week 
that its Commandant Campbell B. 
Hodges had been chosen president 
of Louisiana State University. 
Louisiana rejoiced to have secured 
an able, handsome native son. 


The west side of the Loop fac- 
ing the oily, murky Chicago River 
is not the most glamorous site in 
the world for the home of grand 
opera. Yet, Chicagoans had reason 
to be proud last week when it was 
announced that Samuel Insull had 
acquired a half block amid bleak, 
uncouth warehouses facing the 
grimy waters, where he intends to 
make rise the $7,500,000 monu- 
mental abode of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company and create a mid- 
West music Mecca. Perhaps Mr. 
Insull’s plan is a lusty answer to 
the Babylo-American style _ sky- 
scraper which Otto Hermann Kahn 
is now erecting for the Metropoli- 
tan Opera among the tenements 
and speak-easies which creep up to 
56th and 57th Streets at 8th and 
9th Avenues, in Manhattan. 

But Chicago opera connoisseurs 
have more immediate glories at 
which to point with pride. Fort- 
night ago (TIME, Nov. 22) the 
Civic Opera embarked upon a sea- 
son of splendor—probably its great- 
est. Marie, Queen of Rumania, 
came the opening night to see Aida. 
If Samuel Insull, sitting beside 
Her Majesty in the first box, had 
been a man of many words, he 
might have told her of the rising 
fame of Chicago opera, of such art- 
ists as Edith Mason, Mary Garden, 
Rosa Raisa, Cyrena Van Gordon, 
Charles Marshall, Tito Schipa. It 
is true that Chicago has no Rosa 
Ponselle, no Maria Jeritza, no Gigli, 
no Martinelli, and that it dispensed 
with the high-priced Amelita Galli- 
Curci; but often the Chicago operas 
more than equal the Metropolitan 
in vitality and freshness. Mr. In- 
sull, being both quiet and reticent, 
undoubtedly neglected to tell Her 
Majesty that he is the Tsar of 
Chicago opera, that he dashes off to 
Europe in search of these artists, 
that he recently collected the sec- 
ond five-year guarantee of $500,000 
a year from wealthy Chicagoans 
months before it was due, that he 
hopes some day to see a self-paying 
opera in his dream palace on the 
Chicago River. 


A ruddy-faced young English- 
man on a tramear was reading a 
copy of a U. S. magazine. A smell 
of perspiration and wet woolens 
arose from the people around him. 
They were people like himself, of 
obscure destiny and unimportant 
identity, working people, going 
home to supper. The young man 
was 20 years old, a clerk by pro- 
fession, secretary to one Thomas 
Gibson Bowles, proprietor and edi- 
tor of Vanity Fair. The article he 
read told about Thomas Edison. 

Sought out by reporters, Samuel 
Insull will speak of that evening, 
of the magazine. He adds, in mat- 


. in 1892 was $883,000. 


ter-of-fact tone, that it was pure 
chance that made him answer an 
advertisement in which one Col. 
George E. Gourard announced his 
desire for a secretary. Colonel 
Gourard represented the Edison 
interests in London. Samuel In- 
sull was a good secretary. When 
Mr. Edison needed a_ secretary, 
Colonel Gourard recommended him. 
So began one of the most important 
combinations in U. S. business. 


Samuel Insull came of a poor 
family. His father ran a _ tem- 
perance hotel near Reading, Eng. 
Temperance was not popular. Sam- 
uel Insull had worked hard all his 
life, but he had never in his life 
worked so hard as he now began to 
work for Thomas Edison. When 
he landed in Manhattan, he hurried 
to the home of his new employer. 
It was five o’clock in the afternoon. 
“Report for duty after dinner,” 
Mr. Edison said. Samuel Insull 
worked until five next morning. 

He stayed with Mr. Edison for 
eleven years. He bought his clothes 
for him, wrote his letters, made 
him take his meals, woke him up, 
reminded him that he had forgotten 
to put on a necktie; he even had 
power of attorney and could sign 
Mr. Edison’s checks. Electricity, 
and the New York Edison Co., 
backed up by Henry Villard and J. 
P. Morgan, began to light, warm, 
run New York. Chicago was, logi- 
cally, he next city for development. 
It was also the logical city for a 
monopoly, for 35 separate electri- 
cal companies were strangling each 
other in timid efforts to imitate 
what had been done in New York. 
The Chicago Edison Co. was the 
largest. Mr. Insull proposed him- 
self for president. 

He took it. His salary to begin with 
was $25,000 a year. He found that 
the big down-town buildings were 
trying to operate their own elec- 
trical plants. He talked kilowatts, 
convinced one department store 
owner that he would lose $946,- 
287.69 a year by continuing to make 
his own light. Other stores fell in 
line. Mr. Insull went about buy- 
ing up electrical companies. The 
capital of the Chicago Edison Co. 
It is now 
$187,500,000. What he had done 
with electricity, Mr. Insull repeated 
with gas. In 1913 he became 
Chairman of the Board of the Peo- 
ple’s Gas, Light and Coke Co., an 
established utility whose affairs had 
been in a muddle for years. Now, 
in a city of 200 square miles, no 
one can switch on an electric light 
without switching on Samuel In- 
sull. Every time a tired clerk 
gets on a street-car to take him 
out of the roar of the loop, he is 
getting on Samuel Insull. Every 
time the mother of eight children 
turns on the gas to cook the 
morning Pettijohn she is turning 
on Samuel Insull. Besides which 
he owns an electric railway to 
Milwaukee whose traffic exceeds 
that of two regular steam rail- 
ways. Besides all this, he owns 
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the enormous Middle West Utili- 
ties Co., which operates public ut- 
ilities in 19 states. “He provides 
us,” said the Chicago Evening 
Post, “with light, heat, power, 
transportation, grand opera and 
United States Senators.” 

He is still ruddy, thick-set, soft- 
spoken; he still reads magazines; 
he still retains a profound admira- 
tion for Thomas Edison. “Insull is 
tireless as the tides,” Mr. Edison 
has said, but neither Thomas Edi- 
son nor anyone else has ever said 
that Samuel Insull was popular. 
Tsar, he does not waste words. He 
has time for diplomacy only when 
diplomacy is absolutely necessary. 
For the rest, always half-smiling, 
he gives peremptory orders in a 
low, a very low voice. He does not 
get on with Chicago bankers. When 
they fail to come to heel, he does 
his financing in London where he 
gets the terms he wants. He has 
crossed the Atlantic more than 
100 times. It is said that the 
captain of every good liner knows 
him by sight at 100 yards. When 
the car and chauffeur he keeps in 
England meet his boat at Ply- 
mouth or Southampton, he permits 
himself a piece of sentimentality. 
“Home,” he says to the driver. He 
goes to a little five-room house near 
Reading, boyhood home, which he 
still maintains. Then he moves on 
to London. 

In the U. S. he takes diversion 
breeding Suffolk Punch horses and 
Brown Swiss cattle on his stock 
farm in Libertyville, Ill. When the 
Chicago Opera Company, which 
long had rested on the weary shoul- 
ders of Mr. Harold F. McCormick 
end his wife, the now Mrs. Rocke- 
feller-McCormick, came to Mr. In- 
sull for salvation, the yearly deficit 
was a million dollars. Now it is 
$350,000. Directors predict that 
Samuel Insull will make it pay. 
Rarely, when he is in Chicago, 
does he miss a performance. In 
the entr’acte he goes behind to en- 
courage the singers and they in 
turn speak of him as “Papa Insull” 
and give him their money to invest. 
They repeat with awe the state- 
ment that he has never lost a 
penny for himself or anyone else, 
and that he still has the first shill- 
ing he made when he worked for 
Editor Bowles. That he likes music 
there can be no doubt, but some 
say that the tune he likes best is 
the mysterious and wintry drum- 
beat to which his life, never miss- 
ing a step, has marched upstairs. 


Turandot 


Milan heard it first, then Dres- 
den, Vienna, Rome, Rimini, Buenos 
Aires, Berlin. Last week it was 
given its U. S. premicre at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Man- 
hattan—Turandot, posthumous op- 
era of Giacomo Puccini, composer 
of Madame Butterfly, La Boheme, 
Tosca. The Metropolitan spared 
no expense and achieved a gor- 
geous spectacle—first the rambling 
walls of the Imperial Palace 
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against a sandy Peking sky and a 
mumbling Chinese crowd gathered 
to hear a mandarin read the death 
decree of the youthful Prince of 
Persia who has failed to solve the 
three enigmas of the cruel Princess 
Turandot; dusk, and the great 
sword sharpened for the Prince’s 
neck and the mob crying for com- 
passion. Princess Turandot, icy 
white, on a Palace balcony, signals 
to the executioners to proceed. An 


JERITZA-TURANDOT 
-.. glinty cold 


unknown prince, thrilled by her 
beauty, is determined to win her 
or die by the selfsame enigmas. 
The second act: Ping, Pang and 
Pong, comic ministers, jabber of the 
seven thousand centuries of China’s 
glorious past, of Turandot’s 13 
suitors, headless now, who had 
dared desire her. A square out- 
side the Palace with steps upon 
steps mounting the depth of the 
stage, the bearded emperor high 
on his throne, mandarins in their 
gaudiest best, eight wise men 
with their silken scrolls, are mise 
en scene for Turandot, cold, dis- 
dainful, asking her riddles, and, 
steps below, the unknown prince, 
prompted by love, guessing right. 
Then Palace Garden on a summer 
night—Turandot, icy still, unwilling 
to abide by the terms of her own 
contract, awakened by a kiss. The 
steps to the throne again—the Em- 
peror and all his people gathered 
once more to see Turandot lead 
in Calaf, Prince of the Tartars, 
and announce his name as Love. 
Opinions for the most part were 
in perfect accord. The production 
itself was lavish beyond compare, 
Maria Jeritza was wonderfully ef- 
fective as Turandot, so glinty cold 
as to send the shivers down 4,000 
spines as she shrilled her desire 
to avenge all men. Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi was a loud, adequately heroic 
Calaf. But there were none of 
those sweet, curving melodies«for 
either of them to sing, no tender 
suavities to linger over and fondle. 
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Choruses here and there excelled 
the earlier Puccini’s, but the score 
as a whole seemed thick, noisy, 
lacking in coherence, stretched this 
way and that to cover three acts 
for which there was _ insufficient 
substance. Not the old Puccini 
at all, it seemed, until the con- 
cluding love duet and finale which 
was not his but his friend’s, 
Franco Alfano’s, who wrote it 
after his death. 


ART 


Theotocopuli 


Last week a picture was ex- 
hibited in Boston—‘St. Martin 
and the Beggar” by El Greco. 
Carlos Meinhard of the Howard 
Young Galleries brought the pic- 
ture to Boston; it had come to 
him from the collection of John 
Singer Sargent who owned it for 
30 years, allowing it to be shown 
in public only once—at the ex- 
hibition of Spanish art in Lon- 
don in 1895. There is talk now 
that the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts will buy it, give it a place 
beside two other El Grecos that 
hang there, “St. Dominic” and the 
Portrait of Fray Feliz Hortenzio 
Palavincio. These two are fine 
portraits; St. Martin is better. It 
is one of the most important works 
of a man whose intellect has had 
few equals among the minds of 
the world. 

Very little is known about El 
Greco. Even his name is in doubt; 
students believe that it was Theo- 
tocopuli, but the Spaniards of 
Toledo, in whose country he passed 
the richest part of his life, found 
this name barbarous, and _ never 
wrote or spoke of him except as 
Dominico Greco. Great princes of 
the 16th Century, whose eyes were 
unsealed, honored him by this 
name; the men of nearer times, 
putting on once more fetters laid 
off in the Renaissance, wondered 
only whether Greco was mad or 
astigmatic, a Cretan voluptuary, 
or a disciple of the art of Byzan- 
tium. So much, at least, is cer- 
tain: he was born in Crete about 
the year 1547, he went to Italy 
to study; and there his work was 
influenced by Titian and_ Tinto- 
retto. It is said that he lived in 
a little room in the palace of the 
Cardinal Farnese. He went to 
Spain when the Duke of Toledo 
asked Italian painters to work on 
his cathedral, and in Toledo, stony 
and enchanted on its hill above a 
desert where goats wandered with 
magicians, he painted until the end 
of his life. 


It is true that Dominico Theo- 
tocopuli was mad. It is true that 
he was astigmatic, for one must 
believe that sanity and sight lie in 
numbers, and certainly he did not 
see or think as did any other man 
of his time. He saw the spirit in 
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the body, shapes of the mind in 
every earthly shape. Only a few 
saints and mathematicians have 
understood as he did; they, too, 
were mad. Heads in which a cone 
is buried; elongated muscles and 
loins growing up through the paint 
in mystery like weeds or flowers; 
skies that break, trees that kneel, 
faces and hands and walis that 
tit with some interior volition— 
these he painted. To describe his 
paintings in this way is to speak 
principally of the thought that 
organized them; of his color crit- 
ies have said “Tintoretto,” of his 
fluidity “Byzantium.” Whatever 
such words mean, let them stand. 
They are good tags because they 
mean little, explain nothing. No 
one has ever explained Dominico 
Theotocopuli. 

Neither arrogant nor humble, 
he loved arrogance and understood 
humility. He painted many gentle- 
men of Spain for their pride, 
their narrow hands, their pale. and 
pointed faces, their ruffs and 
their sombre eyes in which still 
smoldered the last fires of the In- 
quisition. He liked them because, 
having banished the spirit, they 
were very near to life, but he liked 
better those saints who, having 
banished the flesh, had embraced 
life itself. Now, the saints he 
loved throng the Prado at Madrid 
and other museums. St. Sebastian, 
who wears in his great beard the 
majesty of childhood; St. Jerome, 
with his riven ribs; grave St. 
Judas Tadeo, staff in hand; bushy 
St. Simon with a book; St. Maurice, 
pure and warlike, standing under 
the banners among the soldiers of 
the Theban Legion and, again and 
again, St. Francis, friend of birds 
and ‘lepers, upon whose still and 
mocking face broods the strange 
gaiety of holiness. 

St. Martin, among the holy men, 
rides on a white horse. He is a 
strange figure, with his sword and 
black armor in the company of 
the saints. He was in life a cap- 
tain. Born of heathen parents, he 
turned to Christ and became a 
catechumen. His parents forced 
him to give up the thought of 
serving God and made him enlist 
in the army of France. One day, 
quartered at Amiens, he met a 
naked beggar on the road and di- 
vided his cloak with him, imme- 
diately afterward beholding a _ vision 
of Christ who acknowledged from 
heaven this act of charity to him- 
self “on the part of Martin,* still 
a catechumen.” In the picture the 
corded body of the beggar tilts at 
the pale rump of the horse. Mar- 
tin, wearing a ruff, inclined with 
pity in the saddle, severs with his 
sword the dark and heavy cloak. 
A shrine stands at the right; a 
black tree whirls on the left; 
overhead the tortured sky drives 
on in folds of black and grey. 
Christ has not yet appeared. 


*He re-entered the church; the people of 
Tours chose him as their Bishop; he is 
the patron saint of cordiality, merry meet- 
ings and reformed drunkards. 
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Trends 


“None but men.” Such is the 
rule concerning the servants of the 
Pope’s household. But in 1886 one 
Teodolinda Banfi became house- 
keeper for Pope Leo XIII, re- 
mained under Pius X, Benedict XV, 
Pius XI. Retired last week by 
age (65*), placed in a_ steam- 
heated modern apartment across 
from the Vatican, she wept with 
loneliness, refused luxury in Milan, 
saying, “He may need my services 
again.” 


week 
dissent 


Opportunism. The past 
produced loud Episcopal 
from the Roman Catholic satis- 
faction over its ‘annulment of 
the marriage of the Duke of 
Marlborough to Consuelo Van- 
derbilt (TIME, Nov. 22). Up 
spoke first the brave Dr. Arthur 
Kinsolving (Episcopalian) of Bal- 
timore, onetime rector in the New 
York Diocese where the Duke was 
wedded. “That girl was a happy 
and radiant bride when she went 
to the altar,” said he, referring to 
the recent testimony of Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont, Consuelo’s 
mother, that she, Mrs. Belmont, 
coerced her daughter. “I know 
some of the Vanderbilts person- 
ally. ... There was no hint from 
any quarter that the bride was 
under compulsion.” 

Later, amid applause of the 
Church of England Assembly, con- 
vened in London, the Bishop of 
Ripon bodingly warned: “Our 
church ought to be an obstacle to 
realization of the Papal dream. 
We have recently seen the degree 
of modern opportunism liable to 
be reached by a church which al- 
lows itself to become politically 
minded. ... [The annulment] is 
an insult, whether calculated or 
not, to an old communion to which 
we are proud to belong.” 

The charge of opportunism is 
understood to be a reference to 
the suspicion that Rome desires 
another English duke in the fold. 
For many years all England’s 26 
dukes, save only the Duke of Nor- 
folk (Roman Catholic), have been 
Anglicans. 


“Quitting—to preach.” Thus Dr. 
James L. Gordon, eminent San 
Francisco Congregational pastor, 
clears, in the December Sunset 
Magazine, the mystery of his re- 
cent resignation from church ties. 
Dr. Gordon plans to establish a free 
lance pulpit in “some metropolitan 
city” where he can reach 3,000 at 
a time. He loves to preach. He 
will have no business notices at 
his meetings, “no joinings, no sub- 
scribing, no creeds.” Said he: “The 
stage cannot supplant the pulpit 

*Rinaldo Jaccini, 81, has been coachman 


to five Popes; still drives the Vatican 
eoach. 
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and the newspaper cannot per- 
manently overshadow it. The au- 
thority of the human voice, in its 
appeal to conscience, cannot be 
eliminated and must not be ig- 
nored.” 


MEDICINE 


Hospital-Hotel 


Last week’s news of a_ $4,- 
000,000 combined hospital and hotel 
building being projected in Man- 
hattan gave wit-stirring material to 
newspaper columnists. The vision 
of a high jinx victim being trun- 
dled from his bedroom to the con- 
venient emergency ward was ir- 
resistible. 

The fact is that Manhattan, like 
all large U. S. communities, lacks 
adequate hospital facilities, espe- 
cially for private patients. In Man- 
hattan only 19% of the beds are 
in private rooms while 30% of the 
patients want such private beds. 
Of these the new institution, Doc- 
tors’ Hospital, will have plenty, 
together with hotel accommodations 
for convalescents and for relatives 
who might wish to live near the 
patients. Its entrepreneurs include 
Dr. Alexander Lambert, chairman; 
Guion H. Fountain (formerly of 
the National City Bank), president. 


At Sea aah 


In mid-Atlantic, aboard the U.S.S. 
Eastern Glade, bound out from 
Norfolk, Va., to Cape Town, S. 
Afr., the captain sweated to recall 
what simple medical skill he had 
stored up. Two of his crew were 
dying and he had no ship’s doctor. 
Nor could his wireless, fumbling 
about, reach a ship with a doctor. 
It did, however, make contact with 
the U. S. S. West Calumb going 
north from Buenos Aires to Bos- 
ton. Doctorless too, the West Ca- 
lumb’s captain sent his wireless 
calls fingering until he made con- 
tact with the French cruiser 
Jeanne d’Arc. Then it became 
relatively simple for the seamen’s 
symptoms to be relayed by the 
West Calumb and translated to the 
French doctors, who relayed back 
pertinent prescriptions. The sick 
seamen survived. The story was 
told when the West Calumb reached 
Boston last week. 


Principle 

In Albany, N. Y., during the 
spring of 1924, 200 persons con- 
tracted typhoid fever from drink- 
ing polluted city water, among 
them the young son of one John 
Weisner. He sued the city for 
$3,000 damages on the principle that 
the municipality was negligent in 
not giving timely and_ sufficient 
warning against dangerous drink- 
a eee Last month, he won the 
sui 
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Football 


The Golden Bears of California 
galloped and lunged up and down 
a field as green as the Irish flag— 
but what else could they do? Once, 
after blocking a Stanford punt, 
Captain Griffin scored a_ touch- 
down, but “Father” Warner’s 
Stanford stunners came on, two 
by two. In the first period the 
Stanford regulars scored two touch- 
downs, in the second period, two, 
in the last period the substitutes 
crossed the line twice more so that 
their team, unbeaten still, won 
their last game and the West 
Coast championship, 41 to 6. 


Richards of Yale jumped through 
the Harvard line as if it had been 
mosquito netting and thrust his 
chest in front of the ball. There 
was a dull thud. Later on, after 
the touchdown, there was a place- 
ment from the field, a field goal. 
Even the Crimson efforts of men 
with names like Chauncey and Sal- 
tonstall were not good enough to 


BOOK BARGAINS! 


Hundreds of them—publishers’ overstocks 
and remainders-at AVERAGE HALF 
PRICE. Send for our catalogue No. 25X. 
We pay transportation charges anywhere in 
the world. 

Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Unless 
you lve 
Outdoors 


beat a Yale team which, in a game 
as bleak as the weather, unrolled 


-victory from a net of fumbles and 


blocked kicks, 12 to 7. 


New York University, heretofore 
undefeated, went all the way to 
Nebraska so that Connor, hugging 
the brown bladder, could run 62 
yards. He scored, but a shadow 
was cast upon the brightness of 
his team’s season. Nebraska made 


8 first downs to 1, 15 points to 7. 


The jongleurs of Notre Dame, 
having completed seven successful 
matinees this season, and hoping 
still to be the football champions 
of the U. S., once more demon- 
strated their ability to keep the 
ball in the air. Drake could not 
see how the trick was done. Score: 
Notre Dame, 21; Drake, 0. 


Howard Elliott, a third string 
substitute, scored three, touch- 
downs and kicked three extra points 
by way of helping Southern Cali- 
fornia ha-ha Idaho, 38 to 6. 


Mike Wilson and Kirleski, La- 
fayette’s candidates for the All- 
American, pounded and _ bored 
through Lehigh, 35 to 0. 


Joesting, Minnesota fullback, 
did his best, but it soon became 
evident that Benjamin Friedman 
of Michigan knew how to take a 
Joest. He took him on his back, 
side, flanks, and kept on running. 


Your body cannot cope with the changing con- 
ditions of a busy life, without the aid of a 
carefully planned health program. Q The first 

item on the list is the right food for your 
requirements. All the necessary elements of 
diet are contained in Shredded Wheat. 

G Crisp little loaves of energy, warmth, 


and health, balanced as Nature intended. 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


furnishes the needed PROTEINS, VITA- 
MINES, CARBOHYDRATES, and SALTS. 
Natural wheat BRAN content, too, 
to stimulate elimination. @Q, Tastes 

as appetizing as it appears. Try 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
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some today with hot milk or 


cold, sugared or salted to taste, 
or smoth- ,__ ered in fresh fruit 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Then he kicked the goal that kept 
Michigan tied with Northwestern 
at the top of the Conference Ten, 
7 to 6 


Yale, Harvard and Dartmouth have 
failed this season to do what Ab- 
biatti, a fullback from New Hamp- 
shire, did to Brown, but after his 
touchdown the Iron Men started, 
Score: Brown, 40; New Hamp- 
shire, 12. 


Iowa has its Kutsch but North- 
western has its Baker, Lewis and 
Gustafson, so the co-educational in- 
stitution on the _ shores 
Michigan finished its 
defeated Big Ten season, out on 
the prairies of Iowa City. Score: 
Northwestern, 13; Iowa, 6. 


. . . 


Fortnight ago, the toe of Myers 
Clark of Ohio State faltered once 
against Michigan; last week it ably 
functioned once against Illinois, 
Meanwhile, the toe of Frosty 
Peters of Illinois erred. Result: 
Ohio State, 7; Illinois, 6. 


Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, well out 
of earshot, watched the Quantico 
Marines put some salt Willies from 
Fort Benning, Ga., in the can, 
27 to 7. (See p. 7.) 


THE PRESS 


Still Second 


“For purchasing, starting 
financing new newspapers 
news enterprises,” 30% of the re- 
siduary estate, reads the will of 
the late Edward Wryllis Scripps 
(TIME, March 22). Last week 
Scripps-Howard Chairman Roy Wil- 
son Howard used some of that 
legacy to buy two newspapers— 
the Knoxville (Tenn.) Sentinel and 
the Memphis (Tenn.) News-Scimi- 
tar which Mr. Howard, like a 
Frank Munsey, is consoiidating 
with his other papers in the re- 
spective towns. 


Not content with these acquisi- 
tions, dapper Mr. Howard, of the 
flashy vests and flashier brain, 
reached out to Denver to buy the 
Rocky Mountain News (morning) 
and the Evening Times. He 
merged the Times with his own 
Express under the new name of 
the Denver Evening News. The 
Scripps-Howard chain now holds 
25 newspapers, second only to the 
Hearst string of 26. 


Stock Market 
Outlook? 


A sound conservative analysis of the outlook for 
securities has just been prepared. We have no stoc’ 
to sell but are security market analysts, with an e 
ceptionally good record for being right. To acquaint 

ou with our work, this sample forecast sent free. 
imply address— 


American Securities Service 
1099 Corn Exchange Bank Bldg., New York 
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ode Getting On in Health 


uth have 
yhat Ab- Thousands have succeeded in banishing 
ene, / s 4 their ills through the aid 
started. = of one simple food 
Hamp- 
OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine—Fleisch- 
— mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable fresh 
t North- € \" food PY 
wis and 3 , 
ional in- ian q ‘8 4 The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
of Lake z a ais = every cake invigorate the whole system. They 


rst un- 


out = aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poisons 


Score: } : = : of constipation. Where cathartics give only 
| 2 temporary relief, yeast strengthens the intes- 
; tinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
f Myers | ad iia | active, daily releasing new stores of energy. 


red once / = , Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
k it ably ) ey ry , - 
Illinois re one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
Frosty | — juices, water or milk—or just plain, in small 
Result: Biz pieces. For constipation dissolve one cake in 
‘ hot water (not scalding) before meals and at 
bedtime. Dangerous habit-forming cathartics 
well out is will gradually become unnecessary. All grocers 
Quantico i have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy several cakes 
ies from t / : ; : 
he can, at a time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
place for two or three days. 
And let us send you a free copy of our latest booklet 
on Yeast for Health. Health Research Dept. N-26 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington Street, 
New York. 


“TWAS RUN DOWN and being a fancy dancer 
and in need of all the strength possible I started 


‘ing or a year ago to eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s “"— HAD SEVERE INTESTINAL 
rs and Yeast a day. Since then I have had the best of PAINS AND GAS. I have been a 
the ou health.” Este.ie (Miskoya) Doyen, chauffeur for twenty years and sitting 
ill of Chicago, Ill. in a car for ten or twelve hours a day 
+ at Al without getting any exercise finally 
Scripps told on my system. In this plight I 
t week took Fleischmann’s Yeast. In two 
Roy Wil- : : : oe aul : } A months I was a different person. I was 
of that ‘ I 4 entirely well.” 
roe gar ge. j . ; R. S. Burnwoop, Venice, Calif. 
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buy the 
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] 
“T HAD SICK HEADACHES BROUGHT ON 

he cutie 3 BY INDIGESTION. A doctor advised Yeast. 

have no ae : I have now been free from headaches for several 

ee with OE <= months, thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 

» Fo acq Epwarp A. Sprout, Denver, Colo. 


ecast sent free. 

THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 
Service aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. 
» New York 
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O magic performing chemicals 

have yet been found to take the 
place of good old-fashioned shaving 
lather. But you will find that Fougere 
Royale (Royal Fern) Chaving Cream 
is anatural beard-softener and helps 
you to the most comfortatle shave 
you've ever had. Fougere Royale is 
thoroughly neutralized. It makes co- 
piouslather and actually benefits the 
skin. Never leaves a soapy alter shav- 
ing odor and is delightful to use. 
Get Fougere Royale at your druggist today in 


the economical 50c tube, or sond a dime and 
the coupon for a generous trial tube. 


ugere byale 
Shaving Cream 


Pronounced T’00-Zhaire Royal 


Shaving Cream, 59c; 
Shaving Stick, 75c; 
Talcum, $1.09; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, 50c. 


HOUBIGANT, INC. Dept. T-7 
539 West 45th Street, New Yor: City 

I want to try Fouzere Royale Shaving 
Cream. Here is my dime. 
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Address 








PEOPLE 


Had they been interviewed, some 
people who figured in last week’s 
news might have related certain 
of their doings as follows: 


William Sowden Sims, retired 
Rear Admiral: “Sitting peacefully 
in my home at Newport, R. L, 
last week, I was startled by a 
sudden crash at a window beside 
me. I leaped to my feet, ready for 
the worst. Upon the floor amid 
jagged splinters of glass lay a 
hawk as big as a Rhode Island 


N. E. A. 


MARGARET HAIG, 2ND VISCOUNTESS 
RHONDDA 


“Motherhood is no longer a full- 
time job” 


Red.* She was stunned. My fiery 
demeanor became compassionate. 
Gently I lifted her to the window- 
sill. Soon she regained con- 
sciousness; flew away, wobbly.” 


Capt. Hartley, S. S. Leviathan: 
“On the roughest passage of my 
ship’s career, to Cherbourg last 
week, a white owl took refuge in a 
funnel on the ship, 1,000 miles 
from Newfoundland. I shall pre- 
sent it to the Bronx Zoo. The 
S. S. American Trader the same 
week picked up a white owl 600 
miles at sea, and will adopt it as 
mascot. The coast of Maine has 
lately reported large numbers of 
white owls landing there, evidently 
driven by starvation from Arctic 
regions.” 


Roland H. Hartley, lumber-mag- 
nate, Governor of Washington: 
“To combat the recall movement 
(TIME, Nov. 1) started against 
me by friends of Dr. Henry Suz- 
zallo, whom I had ousted as presi- 
dent of the University of Washing- 
ton, I recently commenced publica- 
tion of a little magazine called 


*Species of hen. 


(24) 


Hartley’s Weekly.. But I still am 
not without troubles. The other 
day, when walking past a high 
school building near the capitol, 
I heard a downy-cheeked, 14-year- 
old lad yell: ‘There goes old 
Hartley—he’s going to get it in 
the neck when the recall comes,’ 
I stopped instantly to administer 
a thorough-going reprimand. Other 
youths gathered around me. Said 
I: ‘If that’s what you fellows 
are taught in school, you might as 
well get out and get to work’ 
Continuing to flay the insolence 
and ignorance of youth, I told 
them that ‘the leading citizen of 
the state was entitled to be re- 
vered. and honored for the office 
he held,’ if not for the man.’* 


Margaret Haig 2nd Viscountess 
Rhondda, pioneer feminist peer- 
ess:+ ‘Motherhood is only a part 
time job,’ said I last week. ‘No 
woman, I vigorously amplified, 
‘has a right to expect the com- 
munity, whether through her father 
or in any other fashion, to keep 
her, if she is not giving her full 
day’s work in return. If the small 
family has come to stay, then 
with it must come the realization 
that motherhood is no longer a 
full-time job—is not in itself suf- 
ficient to justify existence.’ ” 


The Right Honorable James 
Fitzalan Hope, Deputy-Speaker of 
the House of Commons: “In the ab- 
sence of Speaker John Henry Whit- 
ley, I was presiding over the House 
last week. Lady Astor, who has 
never initiated legislation of any 
consequence but is often naggingly 
sarcastic, drew from _ Laborite 
George Lansbury a rebuke: ‘The 
noble lady would be very much 
more respected if she would learn 
to hold her tongue.’ As is my 
duty in maintaining the traditional 
British impartiality of the Chair, 
which differs from the U. S. prac- 
tice of making it an office for polit- 
ical shunting, I rebuked Mr. Lans- 
bury, saying: ‘That is an improper 
remark. An_ honorable member 
should address the chair.’ ‘May I 
ask you then,’ replied Mr. Lans- 
bury, ‘to invite the noble lady to 
hold her tongue?’ Said I sternly: 
‘That is not a parliamentary ex- 
pression. I hope it will not be 
repeated.’ Later Lady Astor flayed 
Miss ‘Wee Ellen’ Wilkinson, Labor: 
ite, declaring: ‘The honorable lady 
is one of those who shout: “We 
don’t want peace in industry.” ’ 
‘The noble lady,’ replied Miss Wil- 


*Last year Governor Hartley telegraphed 
the Child Welfare Committee: ‘Child wel- 
fare—what is the matter with our children 
today? In my opinion, they are being 
made to pay the penalty for an_ over- 
abundance of altruistic twaddle. ... What 
we need is to get back to the simplicity of 
the old-fashioned, truly American family 
circle, and to stop a lot of this uplift 
gush. <.. .” 

With her father, Welsh coal king, she 
was passenger on the Lusitania when it 
was torpedoed, 1915., The father, who had 
twice refused a peerage, accepted one in 
1918, and upon his death without son, the 
same year, Lady Rhondda succeeded to the 
title. She has since clamored for admis- 
sion into the House of Lords, meanwhile 
directing her inherited businesses. 
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capitol, 

14-year- ° 
co ae Executives say: — 
et it in “Out sick, so my letters have to wait.” 

comes,’ “If I could only di ile it’ 
Iminishtr = mag ae 5 ictate while it’s fresh 
. — “I’m forced to cut dictation short.” 

‘fellows “She can’t help me with other things.” 
might as Be could only take it as fast as I 
> work.’ ‘0! 
insolence “It’s the ‘ring and wait’ system.” 

I told “She can’t get out all she’s taken.” 
— bd That’s enough! Vil send in the coupon 
* “office below on general principles. 

9 
countess 
it = peer- 

J a part 
ak. ‘No SNS SR : iS . SS 
mplified, As Secretary, Treasurer and Credit Manager of The 
he com- Liquid Carbonic Corporation, C. G. Carter has found 
er father ¢ T i d The Dictaphone vastly superior to shorthand. 
to keep NSLEAA O 
her full 
he small ° © Md bb] 
ly, then l 
alization scr ibb Ing notes OF W aiting 
onger a 
self suf- A 
>” . ’ 
. Here’s another executive who doesn’t 
have to wait before he can go ahead. 
Pearl Smith 
Read why C. G. Carter declares Shorthand : Mr. Carter’s Private Secretary, uses the 

James yC.G an as much or more freedom by adopting time which would be wasted in shorthand, 
eaker of clumsy. Then read what the coupon offers ; ‘ties j 
or: . ° the Dictaphone method of handling to prove her abilitiés in other directions. 

; 2. : 

ry Whit- 7 his correspondence. 
ne House HE soda fountain! As American “I cannot conceive,"’ he says, ‘‘of in- What’s Wrong 
"| jp as Main Street. And where is there conveniencing myself with a system so With Shorthand? 
aggingly a Main Street from New York to San _ clumsy as shorthand, when I can have : —— 
Laborite Francisco that hasn't its one or its The Dictaphone. For The Dictaphone Secretaries say:— 
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ry much < Z . C © I’m sure he said that, but... . 
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— machinery and carbonic gas in the Miss Smith, his secretary, is equally deaeere 
ie Chai : é Aan ys J ‘ee ; moe . 

S. pree- world—does a big business in every enthusiastic. ‘‘I should have no time ee eee 
for polit- sense of the word. for my other work, if I had to take *‘These endless notes make me dizzy.”’ 
Ir. Lans- Some time ago, before the business shorthand notes. With The Dicta- “I’m nothing but a bell-hop.” 
improper . . 2 

posse ol had grown to its present proportions, phone I have at least half a day for “No time for real secretarial work.” 

’ ‘May I C. G. Carter (Secretary, Treasurer and taking care of stockholders’ and divi- That's enough! I'll show him this trial 
7. —_— Credit Manager) kept two stenograph- dend records and similar business.” hanna 

reas Moe ers busy all the time. Today, however, Why is it that men.who need no 
itary ex- despite the increasing volume of work help from anyone, in creating ideas 
- 7 he is called on to hahdle, his secretary and making decisions, still think they MAIL WITH 
or flaye : : . . ¥ 

’ alone takes care of his entire corres- aveag 2- bd 
n, Labor: ‘ must have a girl with a note book and YOUR LETTERHEAD 
able lady pondence—thanks to The Dictaphone! pencil before thought can be put into PP Sea 
ut: “We . » Eines ed ae | aa ictaphone Sales Corp., ; 
bg: For with The Dict aphone Mr. Car action? 154 Nassau St., New York City 
Miss Wile ter never has to interrupt work at his (0) Please notify your nearest office to 
secretary's desk in order to get ahead The coupon will put you on Speaking let me try the New Model 10 without 
hie Figen athisown. And he himself has gained terms with a better way. obligation. 
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kinson, ‘should not maliciously mis- 
quote me.’ Later, as Lady Astor 
continued her jibes at the Laborites, 
Glasgow Socialist George Buchanan 
shouted: ‘I will continue my speech 
if you will shut your mouth and 
listen. You might at least have 
some manners and sense. You 
can’t stand truth. Just remember 
you’re not dealing with your horses 
at Newmarket.’ The noble lady 
subsided, and thereafter cried only 
‘Hear, hear!’ during the session.” 


rn Coolidge, President of the 
S.: “If a man makes a speech 
and then newsgatherers ask him to 
interpret it more specifically, some 
would say that they were either 
insolent or injudicious. Last week 
at my semi-weekly conference with 
Washington correspondents, I was 
asked such a question about my 
World Court speech at Kansas 
City, Mo. (TIME, Nov. 22). In the 
role of Official Spokesman, I told 
them that I seek to make my pub- 
lic addresses so plain and to the 
point that they speak for them- 
selves, hence I was disposed to 
make no comment on my recent 
speech.” 


William C. Redfield, onetime 
Secretary of Commerce in Presi- 
dent Wilson’s cabinet: “ ‘Not 
guilty,’ said I as foreman of the 
Play Jury. The Captive may go 
on making money in New York 
as it did in Vienna, Berlin, Paris, 
as it was forbidden to do in Buda- 
pest. I can readily understand 
why many citizens were alarmed 
by the play. Its theme is the 
erotic passion between two women. 
Though unsung in the Homeric le- 
gends, Lesbianism* is mentioned 
frequently in the literature of later 
Greeks, as the opposite of preva- 
lent paiderastia. 

“Manhattan critics were high in 
their praise of The Captive. Said 
they: a play should be judged 
by its treatment. Ocdipus Rez, 
unassailably great drama, is built 
upon a theme of incest, is not 
condemned as immoral and is often 
presented by college drama clubs. 
The Captive is written and pro- 
duced in a thoroughly objective, 
artistic manner. 

“My jury voted as _ follows: 
guilty, 6; not guilty, 5; noncom- 
mittal, 1. Nine votes are neces- 
sary to conviction. If convicted, 
The Captive would have _ been 
banned entirely. There was no 
question of expurgating particular 
passages. The members of my 
jury saw the play at different 
performances, singly. The reasons 
for their decisions varied. Said 
Juror Roy M. Hart, 32 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, lawyer: ‘The 
play while not injurious to a ma- 
ture person of balanced mind, may 
be injurious to the young.’ 


“Many a Manhattanite expe- 


*Poetess Sappho was reputedly a slave 
to this passion wherefore it is frequently 
termed “Lesbianism” after her Island. 








TIME 


rienced alarm last week lest the 
Citizens Play Jury, to whose de- 
cisions the Actors Equity Asso- 
ciation voluntarily defers, be ac- 
cused of too great leniency to The 
Captive (a leniency arising from 


©P. 1. 
WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 
“Not guilty!” 


their Park Avenue culture) and 
find themselves ousted to be re- 
placed by hard-boiled politically 
appointed jurors who would be 
shocked at nothing but the sure, 
fine and frank treatment of sex 
by such master dramatists as 
Ibsen, Brieux, Shaw.” 


George Bernard Shaw: “This 
past week I accepted the honor of 
the Nobel award for literature 
(TIME, Nov. 22) but at first re- 
fused the money, suggesting that 
the latter be used to encourage 
Anglo-Swedish intercourse in liter- 
ature and art.* Then my tele- 
phone rang. I dislike telephones 
quite as much as Sir James Barrie 
(TIME, Nov. 15), and incidentally 
Kipling,+ so my secretary answered. 
Her talk so roused my curiosity 
that I finally took the receiver 
myself. A newsgatherer said the 
Nobel Award Committee had cabled 
that under the rules the money 
could not be used as I had sug- 
gested; that my action was in- 
terpreted as equivalent to rejec- 
tion of the whole award. ‘Well, 
well,’ I chuckled. ‘It appears as 


*Mr. Shaw’s action is in line with that of 
President Theodore Roosevelt, who won the” 
Nobel Peace Prize Dec. 10, 1906, for 
bringing about peace between Japan and 
Russia. Mr. Roosevelt devoted the $40,000 
prize to a foundation for the promotion of 
industrial peace. 

¢Dislike of telephones is also general 
among scholars. Samuel Marion Tucker, 
head of English in Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute, refuses to have his telephone list- 
ed. Edward Everett Hale, head of English 
in Union College and son of the author of 
The Man Without a Country, refuses to 
have any telephone at all at department 
headquarters, and also excludes typewriters. 
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if I had started something.’ Asked 
if I agreed with Sinclair Lewis, 
who refused a certain U. §. 
Pulitzer prize, because he felt the 
committee incompetent, I said: ‘I 
don’t agree with any thing.’ I 
added that I had never heard of 
the Pulitzer Prize before Mr. Lewis 
advertised it. ‘Look here,’ I re- 
marked enthusiastically, ‘let’s have 
it out in the press...as to 
whether awards are really good 
for literature. I certainly will be 
interested in the outcome. Sup- 
pose any U. S. millionaire, or a 
millionaire anywhere else, gets the 
idea of making awards, and the 
idea spreads—where may it end?’ 
Later I heard that Nobel had made 
no provision for anyone refusing 
his money, but that the Swedish 
Academy had no objection to my 
spending it for Anglo-Swedish let- 
ters if I would do the spending. 
It was then reported I had ‘ac- 
cepted’ the money.” 


Senator Etienne Clémentel, one- 
time French Finance Minister: 
“President Doumergue last week 
officially opened a complete exhibi- 
tion of my paintings at the Bern- 
heim Galleries in Paris. I said I 
was nervous about the attitude of 
the critics, although Winston 
Churchill, Britain’s finance minister, 
who is also a painter, would not 
have been. I have been devoted to 
painting since childhood, but my 
mother discouraged that career for 
me, and I went into finance and 
politics.”’* 


Sir Robert Baden-Powell: “While 
South African Boy Scouts were ac- 
claiming me at Johannesburg, 
Transvaal, last week, as the found- 
er of their movement, I collapsed. 
Said Lady Baden-Powell to news- 
gatherers: ‘Sir Robert is just worn 
out. There is nothing organically 
wrong with him.’ ” 


Gustaf Adolf, Crown Prince of 
Sweden: “Crown Princess Louise 
and I learned while proceeding from 
Japan to India last week that our 
villa at Sofiero in the Duchy of 
Scania was entered recently by 
burglars who found that we had 
cannily removed to storage every- 
thing of value.” 


Prince Henry of Prussia, brother 
of the onetime War Kaiser: “Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, welcomed me _ last 
week when I arrived there on what 
I called entirely a personal pleasure 
trip. Commentators recalled that 
in 1902 I toured the U. S., amid 
enormous crowds, from whose 
frenzy of cordiality I was ably pro- 
tected by Rear Admiral Robley D. 
(“Fighting Bob”) Evans, my per- 
sonal friend and official escort. To 


*Anatole France claimed that when as 
a youth he, France, was uncertain of choice 
between literature and science, his mother’s 
maidservant said to him: “Take literature. 
You haven't the brains for science.” 
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Admiral Evans I once said ‘What 
an extraordinary way of entertain- 
ing one’s guest—sit him down and 
make speeches at him.’ In Boston, 
I humorously suggested shooting 
a particularly windy speaker. In 
Chicago, I was guarded by eight 
policemen, dressed both night and 
day in evening clothes, including 


N. EB. A. 
PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA 
« « . excited adulation 


silk hats. Perhaps never before 
or since has U. S. society been so 
excitedly adulatory.” 


Erich Ludendorff, semi-Napoleon- 
ic Prussian war lord: “ ‘Amazing!’ 
commented the Press last week 
on the details just revealed, by Dr. 
Edward Hjelf, onetime Finnish Min- 
ister to Berlin, of my escape from 
Germany in 1918, just before the 
revolution. Dr. Hjelf said that I, 
fearing for my life, appealed to 
him, through the Finnish Foreign 
Office, for protection. He went on 
to state that he secured for me a 
diplomatic passport in the name ot 
one Ernest Lindstrom, Counselor 
of the Ministry. Another Finnish 
diplomat, named Lindblom, had 
just died, but few knew it, and Dr. 
Hjelf, saying he knew the pass- 
port name of Lindstrom would 
certainly be mistaken for Lind- 
blom, calmly relates that he 
dressed me in business suit, felt 
hat, colored glasses, to look like 
Lindblom, and that I shaved my 
mustache to facilitate the trans- 
formation. Thus attired I am re- 
ported to have motored to the 
border in a diplomatic car, and to 
have expressed pleasure to Dr. 
Hjelf that it did not fly the red 
flag, emblem of Finland at that 
time. As is known, I did flee to 
Finland at the date in question, 
afterward proceeding to Sweden. 
As is also known, General von 
Hindenburg, my _ colleague, _ re- 
mained behind, though equally in 
danger, manfully cheering and 


bracing the army in the trying 


Armistice days.” 


CORNERED! 


Try Your Wits on a Few Questions The Children Ask! 


Why does a 
ball bounce? 


Why is yawn- 
ing catching? 


What is the 
sun made of? 


Why. has 
water notaste? 


|. What are eye- 
1 brows for? 


Why does a 
stick float? 


Are these questions really easy? Read them over. Could you answer 
them correctly and clearly, so that a child would understand? Or, if 
you were cornered, would you hesitate and fumble and say in rueful 
despair, “Oh, don’t ask foolish questions!” 


The child who is made to feel that his questions are trivial or unimportant 
will presently stop asking, and will lose interest. Let your children ask 
as many questions as they like, and be sure they are answered correctly. 


In More Than a Million Homes 


The Book of Knowledge is the children’s rich mine of information on all 
the topics that interest them, where they find their questions answered 
simply and clearly. Each one of the eighteen great departments is an 
open door into a new field of knowledge. The child will open the door 
of his choice and be guided, step by step, from the simpler to the more 
profound ideas and truths. 


The BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


based on questions asked by children every day 


Here is the essential knowledge of the world—Nature with the animals, birds, insects, 
trees and flowers; the history, manners and customs of all the important countries; 
the worlds in the skies and the teeming life of the waters; science; invention; literature 
and art; games and other playtime activities. Children read The Book of Knowledge 
for hours at a time, completely absorbed. Every page teaches them something they 
want to know. 


15,000 Pictures That Teach 


In this great work there are 15,000 striking educational pictures, printed in gravure, 
in halftone and in the true colors of nature. Every picture is a short-cut to a fact, 
and the lessons learned in this delightful way can never be forgotten. 


Helps School Work 


Back of every child’s success at school lies the influence of home—of well-selected 
home reading. The Book of Knowledge is the ideal link between home and school. 
Children who have The Book of Knowledge stand high in their grades. They have 


made a long start in the race for knowledge. 


MAILED FREE — 32-Page Book of 
Answers, Pictures and Story-Articles 


Would you like to see for yourself how The Book of Knowledge answers 
the children’s questions with clear, interesting explanations and 
pictures? Send Tr the new book of sections and pictures. Contents: 
Animals, Plants, Insects, etc. How Does a Ball Bounce? Where 
Does the Rain Go? Three Ways the Earth Moves, etc. Show the 
booklet to your children. See what they think of it. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Dept. 61 

2 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Mail to me your free book of sections and pictures—including 
the beautiful color plate of birds—taken from The Book of 
Knowledge. 


Time 11-29-26 





Order NOW for 
Christmas Giving 
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Silver King 
Golf Balls 


or 


U. S. Royal 
Golf Balls 


Marked with 
His alias FREE 


At two-thirds of America’s golf clubs experience proves 
that full name marking secures the return of los gol! 
balls, avoids arguments on course and greens and speeds 
up play. Lae 
Choose for your golfing friend's Christmas gift either 
of the two leading brands at the same standard price 
for which they are sold everywhere. Without 
any extra charge we will mark each ball with your 
friend's full name in indelible ink and send them to 
any address by parcel post insured. We pay all 
postage. Send your personal or greeting card for 
enclosure if desired. (Orders accepted for even 
dozens only.) Order must arrive before December 
15 to insure Christmas delivery. 


If you select U. S. Royals and enclose $2.00 
extra they will be packed in a high-grade, beau 
tifully finished cedar humidor. 


Mail This Coupon! 
or write a letter. Do not delay. 


GOLF SERVICE CO., 
3265E Menlo Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


I enclose check for $..........Please send one 
dozen golf balls as checked below marked with this 
name: 

(Please print) 
( ) 12“Silver King™ Golf Balls $12.00 
( ) 12U.S. Royal Golf Balls....... 10.20 
( ) 12U.S. Royal Golf Balls packed in 
mahogany humidor 12.00 
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When You Need Figures 


in a hurry—not hurried figures—send your 
inventory and other emergency computations 
to a skilled organization of public calculators. 
48-hour accurate service. 


ATLAS CALCULATING SERVICE 
19 W. Jackson Boul. Chicago, IIl. 


SCIENCE 


Coal Pokers 


The natural gas supplies of the 
U. S. are rapidly approaching ex- 
haustion and the known oil pools 
are estimated to hold only a six- 
year reserve against the present 
demand. But there are deposited 
in the U. S. over one and a half 
trillion tons of bituminous coal, a 
little more than half of the whole 
world’s fields.* It is tempting, 
hoarded energy which industry has 
been demanding, more and more 
insistently, be transmuted into 
forms other than heat 

It was to answer this insistency 


*The bituminous deposits in the U. S. 
can supply the world’s need of motor fuel 
for 800 years, according to Dr. Gustav 
Egloff, technical director Universal Oil 
Products Co., Chicago. 
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that industrial chemists met at 
Pittsburgh last week. 

Coal-Oil. When Dr. Friedrich 
Bergius of Heidelberg, Germany, 
runs a ton of soft coal, or even 
lignite, through heated chambers 
and squirts hydrogen gas at the 
oozing tar that runs from the 
coal, he gets 140 gallons of heavy 
oil. About one-third of this con- 
sists of aromatic hydrocarbons, 
suitable for ‘no knock” motor 
fuel. The rest is gas oil, lubri- 
cating oil, fuel oil. 

Pulverized Coal acts exactly as 
a liquid, if heated moderately, said 
President Walter E. Trent of the 
Trent Process Co., Manhattan. 
The heat raises tiny bubbles on 
the coal dust and the lubricated 
particles then roll so that the 
stream can be piped an apprecia- 
ble distance like water. 

Wood Alcohol. Ages ago coal 
was, of course, living wood, and 
now, like wood, it is being con- 
verted into methyl (wood) alco- 
hol. General Georges Patart of 
France makes this alcohol by heat- 
ing soft coal until carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen result. To _ these 
gases he adds oxygen to form an 
organic product. Then, with this 
synthetic compound on hand he 
can create formaldehyde (essen- 
tial for the synthetic resins like 
Bakelite) or the more compli- 
cated alcohols (as isobutyl and 
amyl, useful in making varnishes). 

Synthol. Professor Franz Fischer 
of Mulheim-Ruhr takes this same 
wood alcohol and builds up a pe- 
troleum-like fuel. 

Fertilizers. “When we want, we 
shall make food from coal or 
wood,” confidently said Dr. Louis 
C. Jones of the Nitrogen Engi- 
neering Corp., Manhattan. Four- 
fifths of the world’s production 
of artificial fertilizers are made 
with the aid of coal, not by water 
power as is commonly supposed. 

Coal Balls. At the Carbocite 
Co., Canton, Ohio (Clarence B. 
Wisner, representative), pulverized 
coal is heated and the hot, dry 
dust squeezed into rough fuel 
balls. The process uses run-of- 
mine and low grade coals. 

Heat. Gas made from coal pro- 
duces more heat, for its money, 
than does. electricity. Even in 
communities where electrical heat 
has been introduced, there has been 
no apparent lessening of coal-gas 
demand, these pokers into the pos- 
sibilities of coal declared. 


Ocean Power 


As at Pittsburgh the hand of 
pure science kneaded coal for man’s 
better industry, so at Paris last 
week it plunged into tropical wa- 
ters and came out dripping with 
potential electricity. 

At Paris the medium for sci- 
ence was Thermo-dynamist Georges 
Claude,* who told the French 
Academy of Science that it should 
be possible to develop cheap power 
from sun-heated _ tropical waters. 

He reminded the Academicians 
that the sun always keeps the tem- 

*Synthesizer of acetone and ammonia, 
worker on liquid air, analyzer of the heat- 
conductivity of metals. 


erature of equatorial waters at 

etween 77° and 86° Fahrenheit 
and that a relatively small amount 
of earth fuel (coal, gas, wood) 
would raise this already tepid, pre- 
heated water to the boiling point 
(212°). The result would be steam, 
for operating steam turbines. 

This was elementary physics. 
Was_ it possible that Georges 
Claude had become senile, to an- 
noy the august Academy of Sci- 
ence with piffle? Steam might 
operate a turbine at the Equator. 
But there would need be some cool- 
ing device to condense the spent 
steam. Where would he get ice, 
or cool drafts, in the tropics? He 
had the answer ready. 

According to a new discovery the 
temperature of ocean water, at 
the depth of five-eighths of a mile 
(1,000 metres), is always 39.2°. 
No matter what the surface tem- 
perature may be, the depths are at 
just a little above freezing (32°). 
Georges Claude would drop a long 
pipe to the ocean deep and pump 
up cold water to condense his tur- 
bine steam. 


A totally different method of 
using tidal energy is to “harness” 
the powerful ebb-and-flow move- 
ment of the tides. Three impor- 
tant projects are already under 
way to accomplish this—at Pas- 
samoquody Bay (see p. 31) inlet 
of the Bay of Fundy, Nova Scotia; 
at Sudbury on the Severn, Eng. 
and at Aber-Vrach on the Brittany 
coast. At all three places there are 
long, narrow estuaries, into which 
tides rush with enormous energy. 

Water turbines, set in dams built 
across these arms of the sea, will 
whirl as the tides rush through 
them; and electricity will be pro- 
duced. Thus progresses the ageless 
dream of making the ocean work. 


Asbestos 


To rangers fighting a forest fire 
in the Santiago Canyon region in 
California their messenger dog 
came crawling on his belly. His 
eyes were red from the smoke, his 
fur burned by shoots of fire. While 
rangers comforted him, he _ licked 
his burns, fell asleep, whimpering. 

This must not happen again. So 
District Ranger Bill Freer made 
him an asbestos coat, good protec- 
tion. 


Asbestos, a mineral found no- 
tably in the Province of Quebec, 
does not decompose under even rel- 
atively high degrees of heat. Nor 
does it allow heat to pass through 
it easily. Another characteristic is 
its resistance to most acids. These 
points and the fact that it appears 
as silky, flexible fibres which can 
be woven or felted into fabrics,* 
or mixed with cements for fire- 
proofing, make asbestos invaluable 
industrially. 


*The Greeks wove shrouds of asbestos 
fibre in which to cremate their dead. Thus 
the human ashes were kept from mixing 
with the wood ashes of the pyre. The 
Greeks also used asbestos cloth for hand- 
kerchiefs, and Charlemagne is said to have 
had an asbestos tablecloth which he threw 
into the fire to cleanse. 
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Where they are---What they are 
Why they constitute 
Loss-Proof Security 


FIRST mortgage on a choice 
site in one of the great centers 
of population of the eastern United 
States, improved by a modern 
apartment building or office build- 
ing, secures each issue of Smith 
Bonds. Each issue is secured by 
a direct first lien on the land and 
building, and also in effect on the 
earnings of the property. 


We require of the owners that the building 
sites be chosen with a view to future as well 
as present values; that the buildings be de- 
signed by skilled architects and constructed 
by responsible builders; and that the loca- 
tions and types of buildings be selected in 
response toa well-established rental demand. 


*- * 


The first mortgages are made only for safe 
percentages of valuations as determined by 
independent, expert appraisers, so that 
there shall be in every instance a wide mar- 
gin of security for investors. 


In every instance, also, we require monthly 
payments toward the annual reduction of 
the mortgage, so that the margin of secur- 
ity for investors is constantly increased. 


In every instance we require monthly pay- 
ments toward the semi-annual interest, so 
that prompt paymentof interestis assured. 


By strict adherence to such safeguards as 
these, and by constant supervision of each 
mortgage until the last dollar of principal 
and interest is paid to investors at the final 
. maturity, The F. H. Smith Company has 


maintained a record of 


‘No Loss to Any Investor 
in 53 Years 


Current offerings of Smith Bonds will pay 
you 614%, with State and Federal tax-free 
features that increase the yield. The bonds 
are in $1,000, $500 and $100 denominations, 
and in maturities from 2 to 10 years. 


Fill out and mail on the form below for de- 
scriptive circulars, and for our booklets, 
“Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety” and 
“How to Build an Independent Income.” 


Ghe FE. H. SMITH Co. 


FOUNDED 1873 
SMITH BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
BUBFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 


BUSINESS 


Clash 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. fi- 


nancial history was argued again 
last week because of the filing of 
a lawsuit to oust Clarence Dillon 
and John Sherwin from the super- 
visory control of this concern. 
Thirty years ago the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. at Akron, Ohio, was al- 


FRANK A. SEIBERLING 
«+ « always a-move, 


ready a great concern. It had 
made millionaires of its managers. 
Rubber might make millionaires of 
them, too, thought the boys of the 
neighborhood. Men, who were not 
too muddle-minded to think, acquired 
the same idea. A few of them did 
go into rubber—Frank A. Seiber- 
ling, Harvey Samuel Firestone, Ja- 
cob Pfeiffer (Miller Rubber). 
Frank A. Seiberling began the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in 
1898 and built it into a great con- 
cern with plants propped among 
the hills and gullies of east Akron. 
He personified energy, a_ small, 
tightly knit man always a-move. 
His workers grew fond of him, vice 
presidents to molders. He built 
them homes, loaned them money. 
He showed them how to be pro- 
gressive. (He was one of the first 
men to make a_ transcontinental 
telephone call.) They liked and 
respected him. For one thing he 
kept himself and his family aloof 


from the secret scandals of be- — 


fore-the-War Akron. 

In 1920 he was financially smit- 
ten. Goodyear had $100,000,000 of 
stocks and like assets. scattered 
around the world, but could not 
collect enough money to pay its 
own debts. So within a few 
months “the bankers,” who had to 
protect their clients’ investments in 
the company, forced Frank A. 
Seiberling out of his Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., as one who had 
bungled its affairs. 

After a period of weary heart- 
ache, he organized the Seiberling 
Rubber Co. Last week it completed 
a two-story $700,000 factory build- 





ing which will increase its capacity 
50%. Sales this year will exceed 
$12,000,000. Frank Seiberling has 
firm friends. 

Goodyear’s new management con- 
sisted of Owen D. Young, Clarence 
Dillon and John Sherwin (Chair- 
man, Union Trust Co., Cleveland), 
whose duties were to see that the 
concern’s obligations were paid. 
Dividends had ceased. Preferred 
stock had dropped on the market 
from $100 to $20, common stock 
from $132 to $5. Goodyear would 
have to pay dearly for new money. 
Yet the three managers brought 
in enough to keep the concern go- 
ing, although they had to offer 8% 
debenture bonds, besides paying a 
large bonus. Dillon, Read & Co. 
sold the bonds, receiving a commis- 
sion. Dillon, Read & Co. is ac- 
cused, in the petition, of borrowing 
sums up to $7,000,000 from the 
reorganized company without prop- 
er authority. 

The interests of the old stock and 
bond holders were made secondary 
by such financing. They have felt 
injured and have intermittently 
brought various lawsuits. This 
latest suit, filed at Akron, seeks 
to eject Clarence Dillon and John 
Sherwin from their suvervision 
and to get back $15,000,000, wrong- 
ly diverted, according to the allega- 
tions, from Goodyear’s assets. 
Owen D. Young is not named. 
Whatever may be the outcome of 
the suits, the fact is, the new 
management has made Goodyear 
once again a flourishing company. 


For New England 


Said the Governor of Connecti- 
cut to the Governor of Maine: “Fly 
home with me.” Said the Governor 
of Maine: “I will.” Governor John 
H. Trumbull of Connecticut had 
traveled to Boston to meet Gover- 
nor Ralph Brewster of Maine and 
taken him by airplane to Hartford 
for the second New England Con- 
ference last week. 

These conferences were organized 
a year, ago to seek some sort of 
co-operation between the strongly 
individualistic communities and in- 
dustries of New England. Long 
ago this district yielded its literary 
and cultural prestige to Manhat- 
tan. But industrially, especially in 
shoes, textiles and knit goods, it 
held its predominance until shortly 
‘after the War. Since then it has 
not progressed as have other sec- 
tions of the country. It has even 
retrogressed in some instances. 

Chairman Owen D. Young of 
General Electric pictures this New 
England as the result of a social, 
industrial, political snobbishness. 
New Englanders go about in high 
stiff collars, each tending his own 
business. They should take off 
their collars and work together.* 

Such is his diagnosis. The pre- 


*Mr. Young says that he and Governor 
Trumbull belong to an island club the 
rules of which forbid members wearing ties 
or collars while on the island. For in- 
fraction the offending member gets a duck- 
ing. “Wouldn’t it be fine if New England 
could have a dinner with its collars, and. 
neckties off?” 
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scription includes the pooling of elec- 
tric power resources in all the six 
New England states (including the 
Passamaquody tidal power project; 
see p. 28); the social unification of 
diverse peoples towards their com- 
mon prosperity (“By and large 
New England is better off because 
of the immigration which she has 
had”); inter-related transportation 
(“Co-operation or unified action by 
the New Haven and the Boston & 
Maine should enable them not only 
to provide the most economic and 
satisfactory service within New 
England, but would also in her 
dealings with outside lines make 
New England the master of her 
own resources”); and changed in- 
vestments (“I am wondering wheth- 
er you have not been so long in the 
habit of investing outside of New 
England as to make it bad form to 
keep your money at home”). 

Commerce Director Julius Klein 
also accuses New England indus- 
try of narrowness. While studying 
350 firms there, he found that only 
one had a business analyst. Like 
pre-War Europe this section has 
disastrous over-confidence in past 
methods and trade processes, where- 
as U. S. “industry has grown pre- 
cisely because it has the highest 
scrap-heap in the world.” The ma- 
chinery in one New England textile 
factory averaged 23 years in age. 
One shoe factory kept making high 
buttoned shoes because “Uncle 
Ezra,” founder, had done so. In- 
dustries should balance their manu- 
facturing schedules to run evenly 
the year through. They should 
diversify products.* Above all they 
should analyze their customers’ 
wants and satisfy them. 

But all is not stodginess in New 
England. Many individual con- 
cerns have adjusted themselves, not- 
ably the ship builders. As soon as 
they found they had no orders for 
large boats, they changed their 
plants to make small pleasure 
crafts, 


Arch-Service 


In San Francisco the western of- 
fice of Doremus & Co., advertising 
agency, was a “madhouse.” The 
Western Power Corp. had entrusted 
its advertising of a $10,000,000 
bond issue to this office, for simul- 
taneous publication in Manhattan, 
Chicago and Boston. That was not 
unusual. Doremus & Co. are the 
largest financial advertising agency 
in the country. They have 324 ac- 
counts, practically every one a po- 
tent banking or investment house, 
such as Morgan & Co., Speyer & 
Co., Guaranty Trust Co., Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., General Motors Acceptance 
Corp. One does not hold such 

*The textile groups with boots and shoes 
constitute 31% of New England industry. 
The balance is spread ‘over 200 classifica- 
tions, all highly localized. Thus Maine 
and Massachusetts make 75% of New Eng- 
land paper and wood pulp. Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts make 99% of the jewelry. 


customers by ordinary service. They 
want arch-service. 

That day in San Francisco, just 
a few hours before the power cor- 
poration advertisement was to ap- 
pear, certain facts developed that 
demanded changes in’ it. Normal 


© Acme 
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. . « full of secrets 


telegraph instruction to the news- 
papers that were to carry the 
advertisement would have been too 
complicated and slow. It was im- 
possible to see. 

In this emergency a fertile-minded 
office man bethought him of tele- 
photography. This is the process 
of sending pictures by way of elec- 
tric wires, and the Bell System had 
just recently installed the needed 
apparatus in San Francisco and oth- 
er major cities. If Doremus & Co.’s 
revised advertisements were set up 
and a clean proof photographed, 
the Bell Co. would deliver exact 
reproductions where wanted. This 
was done, and the advertisement 
appeared according to original 
schedule. 


Doremus & Co.’s president, Econ- 
omist Clarence Walker Barron, was 
pleased, advertised on his own ac- 
count the arch-service of his office. 

C. W. Barron is the head of his 
profession—financial journalism— 
the biggest man in it, anywhere, 
Wherever there are bankers, in- 
vestment salesmen and alert bus- 
inessmen, there he is known. Few 
keep business secrets from him. 

Dozens of important men in fi- 
nance have worked on Mr. Barron’s 
staffs. When they first take a 
walk with him they feel like Fal- 


staff’s page. But he is no antic 
master, rather always the teacher. 
Brokerage houses hunt his men, 
offer them salaries even larger 
than they get from Mr. Barron. 

He works hard himself, is always 
traveling. In his home he has 18 
telephones, including one in the 
bathroom. A secretary sleeps 
close to his bed. By such means 
he furnishes a faster, more ac- 
curate, more authentic financial 
news service than any other organ- 
ization can yet duplicate. 


Cinema 


To have asked a banker 20 years 
ago for the financing of a cinema 
concern would have been of no 
avail. He had probably never heard 
of motion pictures. Or, if he had, 
he held them in contempt as gro- 
tesque novelties of penny arcades, 
honkytonks. And he classed the 
cinema entrepreneur as a probably 
illiterate and possibly dirty “out- 
sider.” 

Today the banker reaches out 
for cinema investments, which are 
all the more attractive because they 
represent a $1,500,000,000 amuse- 
ment industry operated on a cash 
basis. Not one of the 45,000,000 
people who in the course of any 
week visit the 20,250 U. S. theatres 
would think of giving his promis- 
sory note. Admission fees—$700,- 
000,000 last year—are in current 
money, money that flows from ex- 
hibitor to distributor, to producer, 
to investor—cash, cash. The cin- 
ema, with yearly income 50% of 
its total investment, is a_ stable, 
an important industry. 

And the most important figure 
in it is a little man, Adolph 
Zukor, who last week gave a smil- 
ing, chattering welcome to his 
friends—bankers, actors, merchants, 
politicos—come for the opening of 
his new Paramount Theatre in 
Manhattan, 


.This new theatre—it is the lat- 
est of more than 800 that Adolph 
Zukor with Jesse L. Lasky and 
their Famous Players-Lasky as- 
sociates have built or bought—is 
a $3,000,000 affair built into the 
new $17,000,000 Paramount Build- 
ing at 43rd Street and Times 
Square. Most of the money went 
into equipment—marble lobby, ro- 
tunda, halls; 3,900 seats; elevators, 
even to the cheapest gallery seats, 
lounge rooms, the music room for 
people waiting to be seated in the 
theatre. The rug is lighted so that 
late-comers can find a softly glow- 
ing path to their seats in a dark- 
ened theatre. But large further 
sums were spent on such bric-a- 
brackery, such articles .of virtu, 
as 87 bronze-labeled stones from 
foreign countries in the “Hall of 
Nations.” This hall also contains 
a bronze bas-relief of Thomas A. 
Edison, who presented the first 
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O THE immortal work of Goethe, has 


been added the scholarship of the trans- 
lator, John Anster, of Trinty College, 
Dublin; the consummate artistry of Harry 
Clarke, whose haunting illustrations have 
the delicate touch of a Beardsley; and all 
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practical cinema reel (1894), 
scenes of prize fights, fencing 
matches, dances and_ vaudeville 
skits. Inventor Edison was so in- 
tent on maintaining the profitable 
novelty of his pictures in the U.S. 
that he neglected to patent his 
process abroad. 

The side rooms of the theatre 
all bear names for the patrons’ 


ADOLPH ZUKOR 


Grosses $100,000,000 


convenience in making  appoint- 
ments. They are the Elizabethan 
Room (containing porcelain heads 
in hair dresses from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth to now), Pea- 
cock Promenade, Chinoiserie (wom- 
en’s smoking rooms), Club Room, 
Hunting Room, Jade Room, Powder 
Box, Venetian Room, Marie An- 
toinette Room, Colonial Room, Em- 
pire Room and Music Room. The 
auditorium, simulating French 
Renaissance architecture, is dec- 
orated in ivory, rose-red and 
turquoise blue. 


Some 38 years ago, the At- 
lantic washed onto the shores of 
the U. S. an entirely insignificant 
underfed boy of 16. In those days, 
immigrants were not taken so se- 
riously. No one cared whether he 
could speak English, knew the 
articles of the Constitution, how 
much money he carried on _ his 
person. Since that time, people 
have troubled to inquire. But 
there are no records of Adolph 
Zukor, immigrant, and Adolph 
Zukor himself can not remember 
distinctly whether he landed with 
$40 in his pocket or $25. 

For $2 a week the Hungarian 
youth worked in an_ upholstery 
shop. Later he found a _ better 
job trimming mink, sable and fox 
skins for a furrier. Still later he 
went into the fur business as a 
partner. 

In 1903 he got a share in a 
penny arcade, the type still seen 
at inferior amusement resorts. 
That was the year The Great 
Train Robbery appeared, the first 
“story” cinema. The entire reel 


was 800 feet long. (Present fea- 
ture films run to 12,000 feet). 
But Adolph Zukor did not see it 
until two years later, in Pitts- 
burgh, in the first nickelodeon. 
That nickel show promised him a 
better future. ... 

The great thing that Adolph Zukor 
has done for the motion picture 
industry is to make it a medium 
for “dramas.” He brought profes- 
sional actors, “legitimates,” before 
his cameras and he photographed 
stage plays. Since then scenarios 
have been written especially for 
the cinema and, beginning with 
Mary Pickford, mimes have been 
trained specifically for this new 
art. Before Adolph Zukor’s day, 
the cinema was regarded as un- 
suitable for anything except slap- 
stick. 

With Edwin S. Porter, collabora- 
tor in the Thomas Edison labora- 
tory of cinematography, Mr. Zukor 
amassed $35,000, including the 
fruit of all his years of toil, in- 
vested it in a new film of the 
sort that he wanted to produce. 
It was a screen version of “Queen 
Elizabeth,” was acted by Sarah 
Bernhardt. Such huge expendi, 
ture on a motion picture was then 
considered pure folly. That was 
the first Famous Players Produc- 
tion. It not only gave the cinema 
a new dignity, but it made enough 
money to launch a series of con’ 
stantly improving films. 

Later Daniel Frohman listened 
to the little, smiling, persuasive 
man and gave him The Prisoner 
of Zenda, in which the late James 
K. Hackett (died recently, TIME, 
Nov. 15), played, the first well- 
known actor to enter the U. S. 
cinema. The world public wanted 
that sort of thing, and Famous 
Players-Lasky* did ever increas-, 
ing business, until now their year-| 
ly gross income touches $100, ,000,-' 


” 


MILESTONES: 


Born. To William Emmett Dever, 
Mayor of Chicago, a granddaughter, 
in Chicago. 

Engaged. Virginia Insull, daugh- 
ter of Martin J. Insull, niece of 
Samuel Insull, electricity-gas-trans- 
portation magnates; to Major Wil- 
liam A. Rafferty, U. S. A. (retired). 


Engaged. Evelina Porter Gleaves, 
daughter of Rear Admiral Albert 
Gleaves (retired); to Albert Mor- 
ris Ps - onetime commander, 
U. S. 


Married. Frances Lehman, 
daughter of Arthur Lehman 
(banker-realtor) granddaughter of 
Adolph Lewisohn (capitalist-phil- 
anthropist); to John L. Loeb, son 
of Carl M. Loeb (President, Amer- 


*Famous Players-Lasky are now negotiat- 
ing with George Bernard Shaw, on a 
$100,000 basis, for the picture rights to 
Cashel Byron’s Profession, the 40-year-old 
story of prizefighters. In operating Famous 
Players-Lasky, Adolph Zukor oversees the 
finances, Jesse L. Lasky the production. 
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ican Metal Co.); in Manhattan, at 
the home of Mr. Lewisohn. 


Married. Patrick A. (“Pat”) 
McKenna, doorkeeper for five Pres- 
idents and still on duty; to one 
Marguerite A. Smith; in Washing- 
ton. He did not inform anyone, 
even President Coolidge. 


Married. Charlotte MacDougall, 
daughter of Rear Admiral William 
Dugald MacDougall; to Henrik de 
Kauffmann, Danish Minister to 
— and Japan; at Portsmouth, 


Married. Lawrence Lewis, one- 
time husband of Louise Wise 
Lewis (who inherited part of the 
Flagler railroad and oil millions) ; 
to one Ruby Vaughan Bigger; in 
Richmond, Va. 


Married. Katherine Wright, sis- 
ter of Orville and the late Wilbur 
Wright (airplane inventors); to 
Henry J. Haskell, 52, associate 
editor of the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Star; in Oberlin, Ohio. 


Married. Audrey Emery, “Diana 
of Cincinnati,”* daughter of the 
late John J. Emery; to Grand Duke 
Dmitri Pavlovitch of Russia; at 
Biarritz, France. By the marriage 
she becomes Princess Anna Ilyin- 
ska, cousin-germain to Queen 
Marie of Rumania. 


Married. Patricia Andrews Her- 
ron, niece of Chief Justice William 
Howard Taft, who gave the bride 
away; to one Joseph Lancaster 
Brent; in Washington. 


Died. John Fairbanks, 43, 
brother of Douglas Fairbanks and 
General Manager of the Douglas 
Fairbanks Picture Corp.; in Holly- 
wood, Calif., of paralytic stroke. 


Died. Patrick J. (“Paddy”) 
Carr, 46, sheriff-elect of Cook 
County (Chicago); of ulcers of the 
stomach (see p. 11). 


Died. Hiram Abrams, 48, Presi- 
dent of the United Artists Corp. 
(cinema); in Manhattan, of heart 
disease. He began life in Port- 
land, Me., as newsboy; became first 
president of Paramount Pictures; 
headed United Artists, which or- 
ganization Mary Pickford, Douglas 
Fairbank, Charles Chaplin, D. W. 
Griffith helped him form. 


Died. Aimée Dostoievsky, 56, 
daughter of Feodor Dostoievsky; 
in Bolzano, Italy; of tuberculosis. 
She had written a penetrating 
sutdy of her novelist father, whose 
death in 1881 was not recorded 
in the Occidental press, to which 
he was then unkown. 


Died. Marcia Amelia Mary Pelham, 


*A year ago, the then Miss Emery bagged 
4 pair of lions in Africa. 














Experience 


A candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States must be at least thirty-five 
years old. The youngest ever elected 
was forty-three—the oldest sixty-six. 


a 


The youngest member of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court is fifty-four years of age— 
the oldest, eighty-five. 


oo 


Seasoned judgment developed in the 
crucible of age and experience is a pre- 
requisite to important responsibility. 


—_—_— 


The responsibility of an appraisal organi- 
zation is important—vitally important. It 
is a serious business, this matter of es- 
tablishing property values to be used as 
a basis for investment, placing and collec- 
tion of fire insurance, purchase or sale. 


oe 


The American Appraisal Company has 
been engaged in valuation work exclu- 
sively for over thirty years. It has ap- 
praised more than thirty-five thousand 
Industrial, Public Utility, Commercial 
and Natural Resource properties. 
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The leaven of Experience characterizes 
American Appraisal Service 


TheAmerican Appraisal Company 
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63, Countess of Yarborough,* 
Baroness Conyers, Baroness Faucon- 
berg, a peeress in her own right; at 
Brocklesby Park, Lincolnshire, Eng.; 
of sleeping . sickness. 


Died. James (“Uncle Jimmie’) 
Furman Kemp, 67, famed geologist, 
professor at Columbia since 1891; 
in Great Neck, L. I.; suddenly, of 
heart failure, en route to Columbia 
University. 

Died. William Ratcliffe Irby, 67, 
Chairman Canal Bank & Trust 
Co., New Orleans (largest South- 
ern bank), director, Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co., philanthropist; 
in New Orleans; by suicide, fol- 
lowing ill health. At an under- 
taker’s he selected his own casket, 
then shot himself on the prem- 
ises. He was a representative old- 
school Southerner of great power 
and dignity. To Tulane Univer- 


*Yarborough: a hand at bridge in which 
there is no card higher than a nine. So- 
called because the second Lord Yarborouch 
(early 19th Century) used to lay £1,000 
to £1 against such an occurrence in any 
named hand. The actual mathematical odds 
are 1,827 to 1 against. 





























sity, of which he was Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, he had 
presented many historic New Or- 
leans French quarter buildings, on 
condition they be always kept in- 
tact. on bee 

Died. Thomas Cusack, 68, self- 
made immigrant founder of the 
largest outdoor advertising firm in 
the U. S. (Thomas Cusack Co.); 
in Oak Park, IIl., of pneumonia. 
In 1924 he retired, his firm (then 
worth $23,000,000) being taken 
over by a Manhattan banking 
syndicate. 


Died. Clement King Shorter, 69, 
British editor and noted literary 
critic; at Great Missenden, Eng. 
Curiously he combined the title 
“father of the tabloids” with the 
writing of excellent biographies and 
literary criticism, especially of the 
Brontes, on whom he was author- 
ity. 

Died. Lafayette (“Lafe”) Young, 
78, “Iowa’s chief citizen,” editor, 
Des Moines Capital; in Des 
Moines; of heart failure, follow- 
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ing a Turkish bath. He was an 
old-school journalist who set type 
at 15; had worked in every news. 
paper department. God-fearing, 
bed-rock Republican, he typified es- 
— Iowa despite modern radi- 
cals. 


Died. Grace, Duchess of St. Al- 
bans, intimate friend of Queen Vic- 
toria; in London. The present 
Duke, her stepson, is mentally un- 
sound, and her son, Lord Osborne 
De Vere, is heir. ; 

Died. Joseph McKenna, 83, one- 
time (1898-1925) Associate Justice 
of the U. S. Supreme Court; at his 
apartment in Washington (see 


p. 9). 


THEATRE 


Twinkle, Twinkle makes _ the 
evening both musical and comic, 
A cinema actress seeking escape 
from an annoying, unbusinesslike 
producer, visits her graceful danc- 
ing and tinkling song upon Pleas- 
antville, Kan., where she works as 
a skimp-skirted waitress. The 
hero, disguised as a mere reporter, 
is in reality vice president of a 
rival film corporation. Love. In 
the end, everybody marries. 

The real show is “Peachy” 
Robinson (Joe E. Brown), rustic 
Sherlock Holmes. His _ sleuthing 
is most unaccountably absurd, oc- 
casions a fusillade of wise-cracks. 
Actor Brown’s mouth is the den- 
tist’s dream. Two human _ fists 
can enter here, wiggle around in 
the spacious cavity. Actor Brown 
makes full use of his natural 
asset. Altogether, a better than 
average entertainment in a season 
when musical comedy happens to 
be the thing. 


John Gabriel Borkman is a trag- 
ed of a Napoleon of finance who 
waited vainly for the world to 
come to his Elba in a garret, who 
finally stamped forth rashly to 
regain love and the world when 
it was too late. The little pauses 
between lines, the way an actor 
paces the room, the tempo of 
dialogue and movement, make all 
the difference in play production. 
To this work of Playwright Ib- 
sen’s old age, Miss Le Gallienne has 
given more careful direction than 
she has to previous offerings of 
her Civic Repertory Theatre. Egon 
Brecher, in the title role, is a 
picturesque figure, a capable actor. 

The New York Evening Post: 
“ ... at popular—most popular— 
prices.” 

A Proud Woman. Playwright 
Richman starts out to write a 
“character comedy.” The story: 
a provincial maid, about to wed a 
wea'thy Manhattanite, finds all her 
hopes, plans, thoughts, poisoned by 
the arrival of her sister who brings 
a small-town suspicion to the guile- 
less urbanity of the metropolis. 
Near the end, the sister’s meretri- 
cious snooping is smartly smacked 
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down; marriage negotiations are 
resumed. The “comedy of char- 
acter” fails to concentrate on one 
principal character. Little episodes 
of suspicion are heaped, one upon 
the other, to build up a mound of 
irritation, but not a real climax. 
No single incident is emphasized to 
give unity and effective emphasis 
to the plot action. Therefore, till 
the second half of the last act, the 
play dawdles along without seizing 
upon the audience’s imagination or 


sympathy. 


The Emperor Jones. Eugene 
0’Neill’s play about a Negro whom 
terror drives from a golden, stolen 
throne into a ghost-jungle, is be- 
ing acted again by Charles Gilpin. 
Theatregoers remember that, after 
the first season, Actor Gilpin’s 
work was authoritatively acclaimed 
the finest acting of the year. Evi- 
dently the part has palled upon 
him, for his present work rings 
hollow, artificial. Yet. for those 
who have never heard the throb 
of the tom-toms coming nearer, 
beating louder, ominously, faster, 
the play will prove a_ revelation 
of what can be done with me- 
chanical atmosphere. At the May- 
fair Theatre, it is preceded by 
a one-act satirical comedy, In 


1999, William de Mille, author. 


Lily Sue. “Maw, if yer never 
prayed before, pray now, while 
I ride to save ‘Duke’ from the 
drunken lynchers.” Clip-clop, clip- 
clop—the heroine’s off-stage horse 
arrives in time for a happy end- 
ing. The popularity of the cow- 
boy thriller is revived by Willard 
Mack, dean of melodramatists. 
Hokum it is, and old-fashioned, 
but, none the less, it keeps the 
onlooker clutching, crinkling his 
program throughout. Beth Mer- 
rill, who looks iike Jeanne Eagels, 
plays the gawky pride of the 
prairies, rolls out her pointed con- 
versation with a pleasant, if not 
authentic, Western drawl. In fact, 
the entire cast creates effective 
illusion. If the West is not like 
that, it ought to be. Best and 
most remarkable of all is Impre- 
sario Belasco’s staging. A little 
thing like the creation of the firma- 
ments is, to him, child’s play. 
Alexander Woollcott: “Then Mr. 
Mack apologized. ... Why, even 
Mr. Belasco apologized. .. .” 


+ 7 . 


Princess Turandot. The English 
translation of the Russian transla- 
tion of the Italian original by Carlo 
Gozzi, under the direction of Leo 
Bulgakov, becomes a beguiling bit 
of theatrical amusement. An Ori- 
ental Princess, the fable has it, 
would guard her ephemeral free- 
dom from the male sex behind a 
hazard of riddles. Suitors failing 
to solve her prehistoric cross-word 
puzzles lose their stupid heads. 
One young Prince not only guesses 
all the riddles, but makes Her 
Wilful Highness like him for it, as 
well. The feminine “shall I, shall 
I not” is woven into the fabric of 


NEW POLICY for the 
BUSINESS MAN 


Another Forward Step in a Record of Low Cost 
and Sound Legal Reserve Life Insurance by the 


Postal Life 


Insurance Co. 


Are you facing an unusual exigency in business? 

Have you a heavy loan at the bank? 

Have you a mortgage on the factory? 

Is the success of your enterprise for the next few 
years dependent on the present man at the helm? 


If so, your requirements are met by the POSTAL LIFE’S 


BUSINESS MAN’s POLICY 
issued in units of $5,000 


Based on an experience of twenty years, this Com- 
pany's economies are now being more strikingly shown. 
The conditions in the Company that have contributed to low 
cost of insurance will continue and improve. 


What Sustains and Helps the Company 


May Standard, Old Line, Legal 
fae Reserve Insurance, $50,000,- 


000, issued. 


Income from Insurance and 
Investments, Over $2,000,- 


000 Annually. 


Standard Policy Provisions 
Approved by New York In- 


surance Department. 
Dividends 
Guaranteed 
ey ke Vel af 
Contingent 
Dividends 
Paid as Earved 


tion. 


: Record of Payments to 
AMM Policy Beneficiaries During 


Twenty Years. 


Endowments, DeathClaims, 
i Maturing Values, Dividends, 


Policy Loans $24,267,790. 


| The life-prolonging Service 


Standard Policy Reserves, 
$12,947,781, as per New York 
State Certificate of Valua- 


of the Company’s Health 
Bureau. 


Operated Under Strict Re- 
quirements of New York 
State, and Subject to the 
United States Postal Au- 
thorities everywhere. 


High Medical Standards in 
the Selection of Risks. 


Payment of Premiums 
Monthly, Quarterly, Semi- 
Annually, or Annually, op- 
tional with the Policy- 
holder at any time. 


Dealing directly at head- 
quartersfor one’sinsurance. 


Selecting one’s Policy volun- 
tarily from official data. 


92%. Dividends Guaran- 
teed in Policy. 


Call at the Company’s office, or simply use the Coupon, or write and 
say, “Mail me information as to Business Man’s Policy mentioned 
in TIME of November 29th” and in 


your 


3 
2. 
3. 


letter be sure to give 


Your full name; 
Your occupation; 
Exact date of your birth. 


Every standard form of Life and Endow- 
ment insurance is issued by this company 
and information as to any of them will 
be gladly furnished. 


When your inguiry reaches us no agent will be 
sent to visit you. We desire to co-operate with 
you directly and have you think out with us your 

roblems, from documentary matter submitted. 
Becomes we employ no agents the resultant com- 
mission savings go to you. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. R. MALONE, President 


511 Fifth Avenue, Corner 43rd Street, New York 


TIME 11-29-26 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Without obligating me send full 
particulars for my age as to Busi- 
ness Man’s Policy. 








THE CREAM OF 


THE MODERN LIBRARY 


@ The 125 volumes in this popular series of world famous 
modern books are all cream. There isn’t a “dud” in the Wy 
list. The publishers’ embargo on spurious junk has been 


100% effective. 


@ And because there have been no costly experiments to pay 
for, every title chosen having already proven worthy of en- 


QOPERy, 


during, Modern Library books can be sold at the astonishingly 
low price of ninety-five cents a copy, and still return a reason- 


able profit to the publishers. 


@ The following books in the Modern Library are advertised 
here because they have a particular appeal for readers of 


TIME. A full list of the 125 titles (and of the forthcoming 
additions) will be mailed on request. Remember that every 
Modern Library book is complete and unabridged, printed in 


large, clear type, on superior paper, and bound in full limp 


fashion, pocket size. 


Each volume is ninety-five cents at any bookstore in the 


United States; one dollar in Canada. 


Philosophy 

THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA— 
Nietzsche. The most popular of this 
author’s work is this gospel of the 
“Superman.” 

GENEALOGY OF MoraALs—Nietz- 
sche. Astonishing views on the 
origin and nature of morality. 
Nietzsche’s famous “master and 
slave moralities.” 

BEYOND Goop AND Evit—Nietz- 
sche. The master’s rules of con- 
duct and definitions of virtue and 
vice. 

Stupies IN PEesstmisM—Schopen- 
hauer. His most representative es- 
says. Irritable females keep off. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM 
JAMES—Arranged by Horace Kal- 
len. 

CANDIDE—Voltaire. If this really 
is “the best of all possible worlds,” 
Voltaire’s immortal satire has 
helped to make it so! 

THE New Spirit—Havelock Ellis. 

Great English Novels 

GREEN MANSsIONS—W. H. Hud- 
son. 

THE Way OF ALL FLESH—Sam- 
uel Butler. 

DIANA OF THE 
George Meredith. 
WUTHERING 

Bronte. 

THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE— 
Thomas Hardy. 

ZULEIKA DopsoN—Max Beerbohm. 
Wherein Oxford University goes 
in for wholesale suicide. 

A Bep or Roses—W. L. George. 
Absorbing story of the life of an 
attractive and intelligent courtesan. 

SoutH Winp—Norman Douglas. 
Supreme in the field of “sophisti- 
cated literature.” 

Sons AND Lovers—D. H. Law- 
rence. The book that made him 
famous. 

New Grup STREET—George Gis- 
sing. The first edition of this 
penetrating novel in thirty years. 

Dor1AN GRAY—Oscar Wilde. 
Isn’t it time you read it again? 


CrosswAYys— 


HEIGHTS — Emily 


French Romance 


MuLteE. DE Maupin—Theophile 
Gautier. 

MME. Bovary—Gustave Flaubert. 

CAMILLE—Alexander Dumas. 

THE Rep Lity—Anatole France. 

UNE ViE—Guy de Maupassant. 

These five volumes may be ob- 
tained as a set, boxed, or singly. 
They are complete and unexpur- 
gated. 


Leading American Authors 


It is the avowed intention of the 
publishers to include in this Amer- 
ican series as many native contri- 
butions to literature as can be 
found to be consistent with its 
standards. The following titles are 
now available: 

FREE, AND OTHER STORIES—Theo- 
dore Dreiser. 

Pook WHITE—Sherwood Ander- 
son. 

WINESBURG, OHIO—Sherwood An- 
derson. 

Mosy Dick—Herman Melville. 

Daisy MILLER—Henry James. 

‘ — LirE—James Branch Ca- 
ell. 

THE CREAM OF THE JEST—James 
Branch Cabell. 

Er1kK DorN—Ben Hecht. 

JUNGLE PEACE—William Beebe. 

BEST TALES OF EpGAR ALLAN POE. 

MEN, WOMEN AND Boats—Ste- 
phen Crane. 


New Additions 


Recent additions to the Modern 
Library include: 

SAMUEL Pepys’ D1ary. 

THE QUEEN PEDAUQUE—Anatole 
France. 

THE LIFE OF THE CATERPILLAR— 
Henri Fabre. 

DE PROFUNDIS—Oscar Wilde. 

THE MAIDENS OF THE Rocks— 
Gabriele D’Annunzio. 

A NIGHT IN THE LUXEMBOURG— 
Remy de Gourmont. 

MoLL FLANDERS—Daniel Defoe. 

UpsTREAM—Ludwig Lewisohn. 

DUBLINERS—James Joyce. 


@ Should booksellers fail (tho there is no reason on earth why they should) the 
publishers will be delighted to supply your wants. And do not forget to ask for 


the free, illustrated catalogue. 


THE MODERN LIBRARY, 


71 West 45th Street 


INC. 
New York City 


a soundly constructed play, one 
that feels itself easily superior to 
the crude realisms of ordinary thea- 
tre. Thus the hero’s papa’s whis- 
kers are a haughtily braided Turk. 
ish towel, the sage councilors’ hats, 
victrola records. The realistic fur. 
niture of the stage is transcended 
by the art of dramatic construc. 


LYNN FONTANNE 
Twice specimen 


tion, so nobody is annoyed because 
the hero appears in a cutaway with 
only a sash to suggest his outland- 
ish time and environment. The 
naiveté of this Provincetown pre- 
sentation adds immensely to its 
charm, though once in a while there 
is a trace of mawkish self-con- 
sciousness. 


Pygmalion. G. B. Shaw’s sage 
play with a wink is enjoying flaw- 
less production at the Guild 
Theatre. Under Philip Moeller’s 
direction, it emerges a dramatic 
symphony. Lynn Fontanne (who 
spent her summer in London pick- 
ing up a cockney dialect and ward- 
rebe) plays the wild specimen of 
the slums. Henry Travers is her 
ragged parent with Shavian griev- 
ances against middle-class moral- 
ity. Together with Beryl Mercer 
as a simple housekeeper who under- 
stands women better than the cele- 
brated bachelor scientists, they 
offer as fine a performance as the 
Guild or any other organization, 
can boast for this season. 

Liza Doolittle, howling gutter- 
virgin, is transformed by Scientist 
Higgins into a perfect specimen of 
Dutchess Britannica—triumph for 
Mr. Higgins’ theory of phonetics. 
As the outside of a beautiful Duch- 
ess, the love-starved waif finds her- 
self in a cruel predicament. She is 
more woman than artist, would 
rather sustain a black eye than 
the impersonal, scientific objectiv- 
ity to which she is subjected by 
the experimenting male. The al- 
tist-scientist becomes conscious of 
the female only when the womant- 
object threatens to fight him on 
his own premises, yelling “bloody.” 
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BOOKS 


NON-FICTION 
Wedlock 


At Darmstadt, Germany, lives a 
slender ascetic gentleman in life’s 
early autumn; bald over the tem- 
ples, high and round of _ brow, 
thinly bearded and of a faintly 
Oriental cast of countenance. He 
is Count Hermann Keyserling, phi- 
losopher. He conducts a School 
of Wisdom, where mature thinkers 
go by petition or invitation to con- 
template problems of great moment 
to mankind; where philosophical 
treatises are conceived, prescribed, 
submitted, criticized, developed, is- 
sued to the world. Count Keyser- 
ling’s chief preoccupation is with 
the Western World, whose soul and 
mind he and others (notably Herr 
Doktor Oswald Spengler) profess to 
find in a decline. He has equinped 
himself to serve the Western World 
as one of its philosophers by visit- 
ing practically all the world. The 
publication of his Travel Diary of 
a Philosopher last year gained him 
his first wide hearing outside of 
Germany, being an account “not 
so much of countries and peoples 
as of civilizations and states of 
souls.” This. Diary moved the New 
York Times to compare the author 
with Dante. Dr. Glenn Frank 
thought: “Keyserling may turn out 


to be a John the Baptist.” Even 


“TI Devastated, I Destroyed’’ 


ONE 


In Babylonia, long before the era of 
Caesar, the war lords were fond of 
extolling their military prowess. 


TWO 


In Assyria the royal artists created 
wondrous murals for the fortress walls, 
many generations before such art was 
known in Constantinople and the great 
cities of the old world. 


THREE 


In the Vale of Kashmir, two thousand 
years before Uncle Remus wrote B’rer 
Rabbit, the old Hindus were telling 
fabulous folktales, witty first cousins 
of the Arabian Nights. 


ONE-TWO-THREE 


In Chicago, for thirty years, the 
University of Chicago Press has been 
publishing good books that contain 
much wisdom—among them—One— 
Luckenbill’s Ancient Records of Assyria 
and Babylonia, —Two—Breasted’s Ori- 
ental Forerunners of Byzantine Paint- 
ing, and—Three—Ryder’s translation 
of The Panchatantra. They’re at your 
dealer’s, or from us. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5888 Ellis Avenue Chicago, III. 


EO ES ES TTT 


dour Dean Inge brightened and 


said: “A _ really profound and 
original book.” 

This wide and deep enthusiasm 
for the Diary inevitably brings 
to public attention Count Keyser- 
ling’s new book,* which, unfor- 
tunately, is about one-tenth as 
readable. In it, the state of wed- 
lock has been treated as a musical 
theme is treated to turn it into 
a symphony. Count Keyserling is 
the conductor. To the wood-winds 
of psychoanalysis, the percussives 
of aristocracy, the bass viols of 
biology, the brass of anthropology, 
the muted strings of art and 
mysticism, are assigned various 
parts. The players include—besides 
several German savants little known 
in the U. S.—Havelock Ellis, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Leo Froben- 
ius, Jakob Wassermann, C. G. Jung, 
Alfred Adler, Beatrice Hinkle. Some 
of the titles on their scores are: 
“The Genesis of Marriage,” “The 
Indian Ideal,” “The Chinese Con- 
ception,” “Bourgeois Marriage,” 
“The Marriage of the Future,” 
“Marriage as a Task,” “Love as 
an Art,” “Marriage as a Fetter,” 
“Marriage as a Sacrament.” All 
these improvisations follow a baton 
wielded with profoundly elaborate 
care by Count Keyserling in the 
overture chapter: “The Correct 
Statement of the Marriage Prob- 
lem.” 

Not Immanuel Kant himself walk- 
ing meticulously under the lindens 
at Koenigsberg. could have been 
at greater pains than Count Key- 
serling to express in dry, recondite 
terms of utterly accurate cognition 
the following thoughts: 

Marriage is not an ideal, no 
formula for “happiness.” 

It constitutes a specific state with 
a significance and laws of its own. 

It is essentially tragic, in that it 
is incapable of solution. 

It is inevitably destructive to 
some degree of the individualities 
of man and wife, but 

Since it depends upon their re- 
taining their individuality and 
brings into play their supra-per- 
sonal (un-selfish) capacities, it is 
creative of a higher order of in- 
dividuals. 

“It corresponds exactly with an 
elliptical field of force’ (where two 
foci of energy re-act upon each 
other in dynamic equilibrium). 

The ellipse vanishes if the part- 
ners fail to keep their distance 
or to stimulate each other. 
proaching, trying to become “one,” 
they will either cancel each other 
into static death of the spirit, or 
be mutually repelled into unmar- 
ried isolation. 

The Significance. A seeming con- 
tradiction runs through this opening 
chapter, which is all-important to 
an understanding of the _ subse- 
quent chapters. Count Keyserling 
says: “Marriage is neither an out- 
come of natural laws nor the play 
of destiny . .. being altogether 
a creation of the spirit. Nature 
only knows of racial preservation 
and cares nothing for progress and 
evolution.” A few pages later he 


*THe Book or MarrtaceE—Count Hermann 
Keyserling and 24 Collaborators—Harcourt, 
Brace ($5). 


TIME Readers 
Demand the CREAM 


* 


A Golden Book of 


Science and Adventure 


THE ARCTURUS 
ADVENTURE 


by 
William Beebe 


“A book for everyone who is stirred by 
the strange and beautiful in nature, 
by exciting and decidedly unconven- 
tional adventure, and by a true tale 
well told.” Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. Illustrated. $6.00 


* 


Exploration in Mongolia 


ON THE TRAIL 
OF ANCIENT MAN 


Roy Chapman Andrews 


“One rarely reads a book on exploration 
or travel written in such a charming 
manner and relating facts of such 
absorbing interest."” Christian Science 
Monitor. Illustrated. $6.00 


* 


An historian contemplates his age 


WORDS TO THE 
DEAF 


Guglielmo Ferrero 


The great Italian historian here 
diagnoses the maladies from which 
the world today is suffering. There 
is intellectual dynamite in these 
piaee Translated by Ben Ray 
edman. $2.00 


* 


An enchanting romance 


CORDELIA 
CHANTRELL 


by 
Meade Minnigerode 
A romance of the South in the days 
when America’s blood fused with the 
reddest. “It should provide pleasure 
to even the most exacting taste.” 
N. Y. Times. $2. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sors 
New York London 



























































HILOSOPHY 


An Unusual 
Opportunity 


for men capable of earning $10,000 to 
$25,000 annually to have a permanent 
and profitable Insurance Agency of their 
own. 

The Federal Life Insurance Company 
of Chicago wants to appoint immediately 
ambitious, capable, educated, state, 
district and local managers for their new 
One-premium golicy, just issued, insuring 
anyone for life against blindness. 


Every Pair of Eyes a Prospect 


This new one-premium, lifetime polic 
is the sensation of the insurance world. 
Insurance selling experience is unneces- 
sary. Persons capable of organizing and 
directing sales forces succeed from the 
6tart. 

No one is too big for the positions 
open today. If you are earning less than 
$10,000 annually, it will pay you to 
act quickly. 


H. W. Bellrose 
706 London Guarantee Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


aed ANY-BOO 
MIN PRINT 


Delivered at your door, We the 

age. Standard authors, fine edi- 

ns, new books, all at biggest sav- 

ings. Be sure to send postcard for 
arkson’s catalog. 

FREE Write for our great book cat- 

#alog. This catalog is a short 
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is touching upon the primitive be- 
ginnings of marriage among ani- 
mals and barbarians; he speaks 
of woman’s “instinct” for marry- 
ing wisely; he refers to the “evolu- 
tion” of marriage—his terms here 
sounding like parts of a “natural- 
ist’s” vocabulary. The explanation 
is that Count Keyserling is a 
mystic. He regards humanity as 
supernatural. When he says, “Every 
spiritualized state grows out of 
what was originally a non-spiritual 
one,” he is thinking of some sudden 
stepping-up of the state rather 
than the slow process called growth. 
He thinks that physical things were 
at some time and place endowed 
with spirituality much as particles 
of matter are now understood to 
undergo rapid transits up (and 
down) the scale of energy-content. 

The purpose of his book, there- 
fore, is to reveal marriage in its 
true light as a state through which 
humanity can achieve a new, higher 
character, still more supernatural. 
He regards all efforts at reforming 
marriage, not only Feminism but 
even the current fashion in divorces, 
as helpful toward this revelation. 
He predicts, not the ultimate prev- 
alence of successful marriages, but 
a decreasing number of bungled 
efforts, the inept learning to adopt 
other relations, leaving marriage to 
persons who are sufficiently sensi- 
tive, tactful, dignified, artistic, 
spiritual. creative to make it what 
it should be. 


Drink 


Not drunk is he who from the floor 
Can rise again and still drink more, 
But drunk is he who prostrate lies 
Without the power to drink or rise. 


PROHIBITION AT ITS Worst— 
Irving Fisher—Macmillan ($1.75). 
With the zeal of a trumpeting re- 
former and the statistical finality 
of an economics professor, Irving 
Fisher of Yale has produced a 
monograph to show that Prohibi- 
tion at its worst is good. There is 
everything in the book from little 
sermons on the evils of alcohol to a 
concise history of Prohibition in 
the U. S. Professor Fisher is a 
veritable Gene Tunney to the wet. 
First, he twists the ear of the 
doubting reader with such state- 
ments as “The use of liquor is no 
more natural than the use of 
opium,” and then he lays’ the 
doubter flat with 38 impressive 
charts charting the wonders the 
18th Amendment has wrought. All 
evils—new recruits for the army 
of drunkards, per capita consump- 
tion of alcohol, juvenile  delin- 
quency, crimes against chastity, 
arrests in disorderly houses, pro- 
fanity, deaths and insanity due to 
alcoholism—have decreased since 
Jan. 17, 1920, one of them as 
much as 97%. 

Professor Fisher dismisses Wet 
statisticians. saying that they need 
training. Then he proceeds to his 
main argument: Prohibition is 
working, cannot be thrown aside, 
can be made to work better. Im- 
portant points: 

1) “A great net good is being 
realized, including over six billion 

















dollars a year in cold cash values.” 
(Half due to increased earning- 
power due to sobriety, half due to 
savings not dissipated in drink.) 

2) “Real personal liberty, the 
liberty to live and enjoy the full 
use of our faculties, is increased 
by Prohibition.” 

3) “Light wines and beer cannot 
be legalized without another Con- 
stitutional Amendment.” 

4) No such Amendment can be 
passed, because only 13 states 
would be needed to block it, and 
there are many more than 138 Dry 
states. 

5) “All that the Wets can pos- 
sibly accomplish is laxity of en- 
forcement or nullification. . ...” 

6) The solution lies in fuller 
enforcement. This can be accom- 
plished by deporting all alien boot- 
leggers who are caught, and by 
educating the public. 








Yes, Professor Fisher believes 
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“ TIMING PURPOSES 
TRIUMPH! Illinois “Sportsman’’—the 2-in-1 
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Wear. Has remarkable SHOCK-PROOF movement, 
doublestrength mainspring, stee! wheels, escapement 
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ILLINOIS WATCH CO., Springfield, Illinois. The 
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SEAVER-WILLIAMS CO., 
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that “Prohibition is here to stay.” 
Significance. This is the ablest 
summary of the Dry side of the 
argument that has yet been pub- 
lished. Professor Fisher is ada- 
mantin his convictions, painstaking 
in his researches. He thoroughly 
believes that alcohol in his system 
would tarnish it, slow it up. bring 
on a more speedy death. He be- 


IRVING FISHER 
Would not tarnish his system 


lieves the same of alcohol in the 
nation’s system. Even before Pro- 
hibition, he took only “occasional 
sips of wine” at his friends’ tables. 
The Author. Tireless Mr. Fisher 
is not content to remain a pro- 
fessor of the “dismal science.”* 


He now devotes only half of the 
college year to lecturing at Yale. 
He early wandered off into Eu- 
genics, Hygiene, World Peace—al- 
ways the scholarly crusader. He 
is amember of a myriad of leagues, 
associations, institutions, acad- 
emies. During the War he was 
president of the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee on War-Time Prohibition. The 
titles of some of his tomes give 
a elew to the mind of the man: 
A Brief Introduction to the In- 
finitesimal Calculus, The Nature of 
Capital and Income, National Vi- 
tatty, The Purchasing Power of 
Money, How to Live, League or 
War? etc. And all this was not 
enough. So Professor Fisher in 
his odd moments became a _ busi- 
nessman-inventor. He conceived 
the “Index Visible” filing system, 
was made first president of that 
company which recently merged 
with Rand-Kardex Bureau, Inc. 


FICTION 


Knouts of Silence 


Mitya’s Love—Ivan Bunin—Holt 
($2). To one who can feel the hor- 
ror of talking into empty rooms, of 
screaming into unechoing abysses, 


*Economics. 


THE CREAM .... 


There is no room in TIME for the second-rate, the incon- 
sequential. The following new books are advertised here by 
their publishers only at the express invitation of TIME’s 
Book Editor. Not all the good books are here advertised; 


but all the books here advertised are good. 


q They are books selected from extensive lists as being of 
outstanding merit and interest for TIME-readers. Laudatory 
“blurbs” are purposely omitted, being unnecessary. Each 
book’s mere presence in the list testifies to its excellence; 
each book admitted has been, or will be, descriptively re- 


ported in TIME text. 


q Reading these books you will partake of the cream of this 


season’s literature. 
Science, History, Travel 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN LIFE— 
Jerome Dowd*—Century ($5). A 
synthesis in perspective. 


ALCOHOL AND LONGEVITY—Ray- 
mond Pearl—Knopf ($3.50). What 
drinking did and did not to Balti- 
more workingmen. 

THE OUTLOOK For AMERICAN 
ProsE—Joseph Warren Beach— 
University of Chicago Press 
($2.50). A critical barometer in 
literary storm centres. 


ON THE TRAIL OF ANCIENT MAN 
—Roy Chapman Andrews—Putnam 
($6). “Asia is the mother of the 
continents!” 

FALLODON PAPERS—Viscount Grey 
—Houghton Mifflin ($2.50). States- 
man’s recreations; with woodcuts. 


THE HUMAN’ ADVENTURE (2 
vols.): THE CONQUEST OF CIVILIZA- 
TION—James Henry Breasted; THE 
ORDEAL OF CIVILIZATION—James 
Harvey Robinson—Harper ($10 or 
$5 each). Scholar-scientists on 
Man’s history since the ooze. 


WHITE WATERS AND BLAcK—Gor- 
don MacCreagh—Century ($5), 
Serious-minded Amazon exploration 
boldly chronicled. 


THe GANG—Frederic M. Thrash- 
er—University of Chicago Press 
($3). A six-years’, first-hand study 
of 1,313 crime clubs. 


Verse 


East WinpD— Amy 
Houghton Mifflin ($2.25). 
ume of posthumous poems. 


Biography 
A VictorRIAN AMERICAN: HENRY 
WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW—Herbert 


Gorman—Doran ($5). Now it can 
be told. 


DARWIN —Gamaliel Bradford — 
Houghton Mifflin ($3.50). The soul 
of a legend. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: THE FIRST 
CIVILIZED AMERICAN—Phillips Rus- 
sell — Brentano’s ($5).° French 
ladies figure. 

DEMOSTHENES—Georges Clemen- 
ceau—Houghton Mifflin ($2.50). 
Spiritually, an autobiography. 


Lowell — 
A vol- 


JEROME Dowp* 
Fiction 

BELLARION, THE FORTUNATE— 
Rafael Sabatini—Houghton Mif- 
flin ($2.50). Mediaeval scholar in- 
to Renaissance warrior. 

Earty AUTUMN—Louis Bromfield 
—Stokes ($2). Ancestor-worship 
in New England where “thoughts 
grow higher and fewer.” 

HARMER JOHN—Hugh Walpole— 
Doran ($2). A Messianic masseur 
in an English cathedral town. 

THAT LAST INFIRMITY: THE EPIC 
OF A SOCIAL CLIMBER—Charles 
Brackett—John Day ($2). Lovable 
ladies; light. 

TIDES — Julian Street — Double- 
day, Page ($2). Chicago, from 
swamp to swank; with lavish color. 

SHOT ToweRSs—John T. McIntyre 
—Stokes ($2.50). Young bloods, 
hackney tandems, wasp waists; like 
Dickens. 

CORDELIA CHANTRELL — Meade 
Minnigerode—Putnam ($2). Belle 
of Richmond, toast of Charleston. 

THE SUN IN SPLENDOR—Thomas 
Burke—Doran ($2.50). London’s 
slum man on his longest flight. 

BEAU SABREUR—Percival Chris- 
topher Wren—Stokes ($2). Bright 
blood in North Africa. 

THE CHARWOMAN’S SHADOW — 
Lord Dunsany—Putuam ($2). Po- 
etic alchemy in mediaeval Spain. 

AN OLD MAn’s’ Fo.tity—Floyd 
Dell—Doran ($2). Broken age 
leads blind youth. 

SORRELL AND SON — Warwick 
Deeping—Knopf ($2.50). How a 
son justified his father’s confidence. 

Less THAN KiN—Charles Cald- 
well Dobie—John Day ($2). The 
wine of a girl’s life pressed out in 
California. 

MityaA’s Love—Ivan Bunin—Holt 
($2). A Russian boy’s yearnings. 

Lorp Ratinco—Arnold Bennett— 
Doran ($2). Grown-up boys gov- 
erning England. 


Humor 


READ ’EM AND WeEEP—edited by 
Sigmund Spaeth—Doubleday, Page 
($3.50). A song symposium; sen- 
timent, melodrama, ribaldry. 

THE YOUNGER MARRIED SEtT— 
George S. Chappell—Houghton Mif- 
flin ($1.75). In Suburbia; illus- 
trated by Gluyas Williams, 


*A sociologist, Jerome Dowd has a background of twenty-five 
years- of mature study of the Negro problem. Trained at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, he is now a member of the University of 
Oklahoma faculty, where he is Professor of Sociology. 


@ Should booksellers fail, the facilities of TIME’s book department are at its 
readers’ disposal to enlarge upon or order the above, or any other, books. Inclose 
cash or a check to the Book Editor, TIME the Newsmagazine, Penton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, making plain to whom you wish your purchases sent. 








May Be Rented For A Nominal Fee! 


Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, out- 
of-print and curious books chosen largely by them- } 
selves. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, un- 
expurgated translations and exceptional reprints 
may be had through this entirely unique service. 

You may now read without buying, at moderate 
cost, both the quaint old books and the extra- 
ordinary new ones. 

Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-2 
45 West 45th Street 
New York City. 


Scientific Facts 


Captain James Lawrence About Diet 


said: CONDENSED book on diet entitled 
wi Sorte ~ 4 ay — Effici . os 

e ° . b i r free distribution by the 

‘Don’t give up the ship!’ Heaith Extension Bureau. of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 


° b ily followed right at h 
TIME readers are just as etd. cosckee Yon eidadinninterk 


reluctan t to let their a wealth of information about food elements 


and their relation to physical welfare. 
subscriptions expire. This book is for those who wish to k 


i- 
cally fit and maintcin normal weight. -+~ 
tended es a guide for chronic invalids as all such 


(See Coupon on Page 4. gprs venaiee eo core of St physician. 
See also Subscriber cost or obligation. 
i EALTH LXTENSION BUREAU 
Atkins’ letter on Page 2.) H che ae See 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 































it J 
Tas ENJOYABLE 
NEW WAY ~ 


Keep physically fit—radiantly healthy! 
Youcannowexerciseand massage your 
whole body in this surprisingly simple 
new way right in your own home— 
without any effort. Thousands are doing it. 
Oscillate Your Way 
to Health 
The rapidly oscillating girdles of the Health 
Builder give a combined massage-vibratory 
treatment better than a skilled masseur. No 
electric current touches you. The Health 
Builder vigorously massages the heaviest mus 
cles, peps up sluggish circulation, aids digestion 
and elimination, strengthens muscle “tone” and 
improves the functions of the internal organs. 


Over 50,000 men and women of all ages have used the “Health 
Builder” for health improvement upon the recommendation of 
their physicians! Used daily in countless private homes, large medical 
institutions, athletic clubs, gymnasiums, ocean liners and by numerous 
physicians in their practice 


Send for “Keeping Fit In Fifteen Minutes a Day"——a valuable Free 
Book showing the “Battle Creek Health Builder” in 
operation — with complete series of home exercises. 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room CE-2111 Battle Creek, Mich. 
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of writing to no response, of being 
knouted by silences—to such a one 
this story of Mitya’s adolescent love 
for unanswering Katya tolls famil- 
iarly. 

Mitya did love the young, amor- 
ous girl. When she put her little 
hand on his arm and looked up at 
him, he was very happy and not a 
little proud, and “strode along, likea 
country boy, so fast that she could 
hardly keep up with him.” There 
were boyish jealousies. “In his eyes 
all that went on between them was 
pure, beautiful and charming. But 
it was quite different as soon as he 
thought of somebody else in his 
place. . . . Where had she learned 
such kisses?” 

The increasing sensuality of their 
relationship wore on the boy, made 
him skinny, sunken-eyed. Katya 
grew plumper, gayer, flattered by 
his love and the adulation of oth- 
ers. So they decided to separate 
for a summer. Their parting was 
youthfully emotional, yet she took 
it easily, and he found himself 
almost happy to get away. All 
summer he mooned about her, see- 
ing her in other girls, in trees, in 
vistas, even in the yellow wall- 
paper of his village home. He 
wrote her a long and tender letter, 
full of confidence in their love, and 
received no answer. He made futile 
journeys to the postoffice. Doubtless 
she was occupied at Moscow. He 
wrote more, and was slapped by 
silence. 

Into the void of Katya’s silences 
came Alenka, peasant wench. But 
one hurried seance with her left 
him disgusted, horrified. Then, fi- 
nally, came a letter from Katya. 
She was going away, as a mistress. 
“Don’t write to me, my dear love, 
it is useless!” Mitya shot his brain 
pan off. 

The Author. Ivan Bunin, 56, 
writes with ease and economy. In- 
timate of the Russian Realists and 
Symbolists, in all his long writing 
career he has joined no “school.” 
Russians extol him, but in English 
have appeared only The Village, in 
which he flays the grimy mouzhik, 
Dreams of Chang, which contains 
the sardonic “The Gentlemen from 
San Francisco,” and this Mitya’s 
Love. 

A TI EEE SE RR a ATS 

Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine, Vol. 
VIII, No. 22, Nov. 29, 1926. 

Editors—Briton Hadden and Henry R. 
Luce. Associates: Niven Busch, Laird 5. 
Goldsborough (Foreign News), John &. 
Martin (Books), Myron Weiss. 

Weekly Contributors—Munson Havens, 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Willard T. Ingalls, 
Peter Mathews, Faith E. Willcox, Newton 
Hockaday, Ruth Flint, Arnold Bernhard, 
R. W. Morse. 

Published by Time, Inc., H. R. Luce 
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Living 


Trees! 


tree. Each glistening green needle conveys the Spirit 
of Life. Beautiful, fresh, Norway Spruces, delivered 
complete with all their roots in attractive lacquered 
containers. It takes years for a tree to grow even a few 
Yet millions of young evergreen trees are 


Dec: year you can have a lovely LIVING Christmas 


feet high. 
slaughtered each Christmas season! 
Must this be the price of Christmas? 


No! Such a way to celebrate the Day of Life and Love is 


TOTALLY UNNECESSARY. 


Use a living tree instead of a dead one. 
use keep its roots that are its life system. 


[t will be fresher and its needles will not drop off. It will 
add a unique touch of interest to your Christmas to point 


to your tree and say—“‘It is alive!” 


Special Sale of Beautiful Norway Spruce, 


Charles P. Taft, 2nd 
Member of the National Council and General Board 
e of the Y.M.C.A.: 

Success to the Living Tree Guild! I hope everybody will 
listen to its message; and discover how much more 
interesting a living tree is than a cut one. I know of no 
other organization like yours, and I am told that there 
are no trees that are grown more conscientiously.” 


Paul H. Davey 
Vice-President of the Davey Tree Expert Co.: 

I wish to congratulate you upon the splendid enterprise 
which you have undertaken to promote, ... It is my 
opinion that the Living Tree Guild is in a position to doa 
work of great importance by vividly bringing home to 
many individuals some of the problems of tree life. . . 
I wish me good fortune in this enterprise because I be- 
lieve ithas a peculiar significance to our national welfare.’ 


Lester C. Lovett 
Past President of the Eastern Nurseryman’s Association: 

is is to certify that I have examined carefully the 
Norway Spruce trees which you ats see sending out just 
prior to Christmas as living Christmas trees, and can 
conscientiously declare them to be as fine a lot of healthy, 
vigorous evergreen trees as I have ever seen. They are 
splendidly rooted, thrifty specimens, having been trans- 
Planted comparatively recently, and, as just stated, 
are certainly an exceedingly fine lot of Nursery Stock— 
in fact, I do not believe it would be possible to obtain 
better trees anywhere at any price.” 


istmas 


Let the one you 


A lovely red lacquer 
metal pot, specially 
made for this pur- 
pose, will be pre- 
sented with each 
tree. You will not 
have to handle the 
tree except to take 
it out of its crate— 
and there it will be 
all ready for use! 























Guaranteed 
to Live! 


Trees, like other 
living things, have 
various personali- 
ties and constitu- 
tions. However, if 
you take aninterest 
in your Guild Tree 
and follow instruc- 
tions, the Living 
Tree Guild will re- 


place it without cost 


in the spring in 
case it fails to sur- 
vive. 


*<Oh! Woodman, spare 
that tree—— 
Touch not a single 


“Wy. 


$3.99 


HESE Guild Trees are six year old Norway Spruces. ¢ 

They have been transplanted in the nursery a 7 

number of times in such a way as to develop ¢ 
the finest root systems. They stand about thirty a 


inches. sae 
, ree 
Shipments by express will be made from December 10th Dept. 5-A 


to 22d—unless otherwise requested. There will be no 7 
extra charge for packing, and the average cost of 7 
express will be only from forty to sixty-five 


303 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me 


cents. If you prefer to have a delivery with a Guild Spruce 

all charges prepaid, you should add fifty Tree per your offer. 
: he . f If remittance is not en- 

cents to the price of a tree to cover closed herewith, you may 

expressing when making remittance in 7 send C. O. D. 

advance. y, 


Or you can get two trees for 
$7.50. This is the most appropri- 
ate gift idea on the market. 


The Living Tree Guild Le 


203 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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[ ] Check here if you want TWO trees for $7.50. 


Too Late to 


think of Record 
Protection ~ 


F YOU provided adequate protection for 

your records at this moment, it wouldn't 

be any too soon. For you never know, at 
what hour of the day or night, when fire's 
hand will rest upon your business. 

Too many have put off—failing to meet 
the situation squarely in the face—refusing 
to see the obvious truth of the matter. Your 
records are only valuable to you as records— 
if they are burned up, they are valueless. 

Why take a chance?) Why gamble with 
fate? There is only one safe course, that of 
providing tested record protection for your 
valuable papers. Let the Safe-Cabinet Man 
tell you more about the vitals of your 
business. 

Rand Kardex Service 
= = Branches in All Principal Cities 
= “4 = ‘ General Offices: 
; Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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